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LIFE 

OP 

THOMAS    GRAY. 


nPHOMAS  GRAY  was  born  in  Cornhill,  in  the 
city  of  London,  on  the  26th  of  December,  I716. 
His  father,  Philip  Gray,  was  a  money.scrivener; 
but  being  of  an  indolent  and  profuse  disposition, 
he  rather  diminished  than  improved  his  paternal 
fortune.  Our  Author  received  his  classical  education 
at  Eton  School,  under  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother*s 
brother,  a  man  of  sound  learning  and  refined  taste, 
who  directed  his  nephew  to  those  pursuits  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  literary  fame. 

During  his  continuance  at  Eton,  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  well  known 
for  his  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts  ;  and  Mr.  Richard 
West,  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  a 
youth  of  very  promising  talents. 

When  he  left  Eton  school,  in  17-Vi,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse, 
at  the  recommendation  of  his  uncle  Antrobus,  who 
had  been  a  fellow  of  that  college.  Tt  is  said  that, 
from  his  effeminacy  and  fair  complexion,  he  ac- 
quired among  his  fellow-students  the  appellation 
of  Miss  Gray,  to  which  the  delicacy  of  his  manners 
seems  not  a  little  to  have  contributed.  Mr. Walpole 
was  at  that  time  a  fellow-commoner  of  King's  Col- 
lege, in  the  same  University;  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, which  afforded  Gray  frequent  opportunities 
of  intercourse  with  his  honourable  friend. 

Mr. West  went  from  Eton  to  Christ  Church,Oxford ; 
and  in  this  state  of  separation,  these  two  votaries  of 
the  Muses,  whose  dispositions  were  congenial,  com- 
menced an  epistolary  correspondence,  part  of  which 
is  published  by  Mr.  Mason,  a  gentleman  whose  cha- 
racter stands  high  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
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Gray,  having  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry,  did  not 
relish  those  abstruse  studies  which  generally  occupy 
the  minds  of  students  at  College ;  and  therefore,  as 
he  found  very  little  gratification  from  academical 
pursuits,  he  left  Cambridge  in  173S,  and  returned 
to  London,  intending  to  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law;  but  this  intention  was  soon  laid  aside, 
upon  an  invitation  given  him  by  Mr.  Walpble,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  travels  abroad;  a  situation 
highly  preferable,  in  Gray's  opinion,  to  the  dry 
study  of  the  law. 

They  set  out  together  for  France,  and  visited  most 
©f  the  places  worthy  of  notice  in  that  country:  from 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  an  unfortu- 
nate dispute  taking  place  between  them,  a  sepa* 
ration  ensued  upon  their  arrival  at  Florence.  Mr, 
Walpole,  afterwards,  with  great  candour  and  libe- 
rality, took  upon  himself  the  blame  of  the  quarrel ; 
though,  if  we  consider  the  matter  coolly  and  im- 
partially, we  may  be  induced  to  conclude  that  Gray, 
from  a  conscious  superiority  of  ability,  might  have 
claimed  a  deference  to  his  opinion  and  judgment, 
which  his  honourable  friend  was  not  at  that  time 
disposed  to  admit:  the  rupture,  however,  was  very 
unpleasant  to  both  parties. 

Gray  pursued  his  journey  to  Venice  on  an  eco- 
nomic plan,  suitable  to  the  circumscribed  state  of 
his  finances  ;  and  having  continued  there  some 
weeks,  returned  to  England  in  September  1741.  He 
appears,  from  his  letters  published  by  Mr.  Mason, 
to  have  paid  the  minutest  attention  to  every  ob- 
ject worthy  of  notice  throughout  the  course  of  his 
travels.  His  descriptions  are  lively  and  pictu- 
resque, and  bear  particular  marks  of  his  genius  and 
disposition.  We  admire  the  sublimity  of  his  ideas 
when  he  ascends  the  stupendous  heights  of  the 
Alps,  and  are  charmed  with  his  display  of  nature^ 
decked  in  all  the  beauties  of  vegetation.  Indeed, 
abundant  information,  as  well  as  entertainment, 
may  be  derived  from  bis  casual  letters. 
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In  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
he  lost  his  father,  who,  by  an  indiscreet  profusion, 
had  so  impaired  his  fortune,  as  not  to  admit  of  his 
son's  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  law,  with  that 
degree  of  respectability  which  the  nature  of  the 
profession  requires,  without  becoming  burdensome 
to  his  mother  and  aunt.  To  obviate,  therefore,  their 
importunities  on  the  subject,  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  civil  law. 

But  the  inconveniences  and  distress  attached  to  a 
scanty  fortune,  were  not  the  only  ills  our  Poet  had 
to  encounter  at  this  time  :  he  had  not  only  lost  thfr' 
friendship  of  Mr.  Walpole  abroad,  but  poor  West, 
the  partner  of  his  heart,  fell  a  victim  to  complicated 
maladies,  brouglit  on  by  family  misfortunes,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  17-i2,  at  Pope's,  a  village  in  Hertford- 
shire, where  he  went  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  air. 

The  excessive  degree  in  which  his  mind  was  agi- 
tated for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  will  best  appear 
from  the  following  beautiful  little  sonnet : 

In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  Mornings  shine. 

And  redd'niug  Piicebus  lifts  his  golden  fire! 
The  birds  in  vain  their  am'rous  descant  join; 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire! 
These  ears,  alas  !  for  other  notes  repine, 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine; 

And  in  my  breast  tiie'  imperfect  J03-S  expire. 
Yet  Morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men: 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear: 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain: 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear. 

And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain. 

Mr.  Gray  now  seems  to  have  applied  his  mind 
very  sedulously  to  poetical  composition:  his  Ode  to 
Spring  was  written  early  in  June  to  his  friend  Mr. 
AVest,  before  he  received  the  melancholy  news  of 
bis  death:  how  our  Poet's  susceptible  miud  was 
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affected  by  that  melancholy  incident,  is  evidently 
demonstrated  by  the  lines  quoted ;  the  impression, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  too  deep  to  be  soon 
effaced ;  and  the  tenor  of  the  subjects  which  called 
for  the  exertions  of  his  poetical  talents  subsequent 
to  the  production  of  this  Ode,  corroborates  that 
observation  ;  these  were,  his  Prospect  of  Eton,  and 
his  Ode  to  Adversity.  It  is  also  supposed,  and 
with  great  probability,  that  he  began  his  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Church-yard  about  the  same  time.  He 
passed  some  weeks  at  Stoke,  near  Windsor,  where 
his  mother  and  aunt  resided,  and  in  that  pleasing 
retirement  finished  several  of  his  most  celebrated 
Poems. 

From  thence  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  which 
from  this  period  was  his  chief  residence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  conveniences  with 
which  a  college  life  was  attended,  to  a  person  of 
his  narrow  fortune  and  studious  turn  of  mind,  were 
more  than  a  compensation  for  the  dislike  which, 
for  several  reasons,  he  bore  to  the  place;  but  he 
was  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  situation,  on  Mr. 
Mason's  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke-Hall ; 
a  circumstance  which  brought  him  a  companion, 
who,  during  life,  retained  for  him  the  highest  de- 
gree of  friendship  and  esteem. 

In  1742  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
in  the  Civil  Law,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written 
to  his  particular  friend  Dr.  Wharton,  of  Old  Park, 
near  Durham,  formerly  fellow  of  Pembroke-Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  which  he  ridicules,  with  much  point 
and  humour,  the  follies  and  foibles,  and  the  dulness 
and  formality,  which  prevailed  in  the  University. 

In  order  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the  ideas  of  others, 
he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  the  best  Greek  authors;  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  six  years,  there  were  hardly  any  writers 
of  eminence  in  that  language  whose  works  he  had 
not  only  read,  but  thoroughly  digested. 

His  attention,  however,  to  the  Greek  classics  did 
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not  wholly  engross  his  time ;  for  he  found  leisure 
to  advert,  in  a  new  sarcastical  manner,  to  the  igno- 
rance and  dulness  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
though  situated  in  the  centre  of  learning.  There 
is  only  a  fragment  remaining  of  what  he  had  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  was  intended  as  an  Hymn  to  Ignorance, 
The  fragment  is  wholly  introductory  ;  yet  many  of 
the  lines  are  so  pointed  in  signification,  and  harmo- 
nious in  versification,  that  they  will  be  admitted 
by  the  admirers  of  verse  to  display  his  poetical 
talents  with  more  brilliancy  than  appears  in  many 
of  his  lyric  productions. 

Hail,  horrors,  hail!  ye  ever-gloomy  bowers, 

Ye  gothic  fanes,  and  antiquated  towers, 

Where  rushy  Camus'  slowly-winding  flood 

Perpetual  draws  his  humid  train  of  mud: 

Glad  I  revisit  thy  neglected  reign, 

Oh,  take  me  to  thy  peaceful  shade  again! 

But  chiefly  thee,  whose  influence  breath'd  from  high^ 

Augments  the  native  darkness  of  the  sky; 

Ah,  Ignorance  !  soft  salutary  power  ! 

Prostrate  with  filial  reverence  I  adore.  ' 

Thrice  hath  Hyperion  roll'd  his  annual  race. 

Since,  weeping,  I  forsook  thy  fond  embrace. 

Oh  say,  successful  do'st  thou  still  oppose 

Thy  leaden  aegis  'gainst  our  ancient  foes? 

Still  stretch,  tenacious  of  thy  right  divine. 

The  massy  sceptre  o'er  thy  slumbering  line? 

And  dews  Lethean  through  the  land  dispense 

To  steep  in  slumbers  each  benighted  sense  I 

If  any  spark  of  Wit's  delusive  ray 

Break  out,  and  flash  a  momentary  day. 

With  damp,  cold  touch  forbid  it  to  aspire. 

And  huddle  up  in  fogs  the  dangerous  fire. 

Oh  say— she  hears  me  not,  but,  careless  grown, 
Lethargic  nods  upon  her  ebon  throne. 
Goddess!  awake,  arise  !  alas  my  fears! 
Can  powers  immortal  feel  the  force  of  years  ? 

Aa 
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Not  thus  of  old,  with  ensigns  wide  unfurPd, 
She  rode  triumphant  o'er  the  vanquish'd  world  ; 
Fierce  nations  osvn'd  her  unresisted  might, 
And  all  was  Ignorance  and  all  was  Night. 
Oh !  sacred  ages  !  Oh  !  times  for  ever  lost ! 
(The  Schoolman*s  glory,  and  theChurchman's  boast.) 
For  ever  gone — yet  still  to  Fancy  new, 
Her  rapid  wings  the  transient  scene  pursue. 
And  bring  the  buried  ages  back  to  view. 

High  on  her  car,  behold  the  Grandam  ride 
Like  old  Sesostris  with  barbaric  pride  ; 

****  a  team  of  harness'd  monarchs  bend 
ifi  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

In  1744  he  seems  to  have  given  up  his  attention 
to  the  Muses.  Mr.  Walpole,  desirous  of  preserving 
what  he  had  already  written,  as  well  as  perpetuat- 
ing the  merit  of  their  deceased  friend  West,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  with  Gray,  to  whom  he  had 
previously  become  reconciled,  to  publish  his  own 
Poems,  together  with  those  of  West ;  but  Gray  de- 
clined it,  conceiving  their  productions  united  would 
not  suffice  to  fill  even  a  small  volume. 

In  1747  Gkay  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mason, 
then  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  and  afterwards 
Fellow  of  Pembroke-Hall.  Mr.  Mason,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  had  written 
the  year  before,  his  *'  Monody  on  the  Death  of 
Pope,"  and  his  "  II  Bellicoso,"  and  "  II  Pacefico;" 
and  Gray  revised  these  pieces  at  the  request  of  a 
friend.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  that 
terminated  but  with  life  :  and  Mr.  Mason,  after  the 
death  of  Gray,  testified  his  regard  for  him,  by  su« 
perintending  the  publication  of  his  works. 

The  same  year  he  wrote  a  little  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  a  favourite  Cat  of  Mr.Walpole's,  in  which 
humour  and  instruction  are  happily  blended :  but 
the  following  year  he  produced  an  effort  of  much 
more  importance ;  the  Fragment  of  an  Essay  on 
the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,  Its 
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tendency  was  to  demonstrate  the  necessary  concur- 
rence of  both  to  form  great  and  useful  men.  It 
opens  with  the  two  following  similies.  The  exordium 
is  rather  uncommon ;  but  he  seems  to  have  adopt- 
ed it  as  a  kind  of  clue  to  the  subject  he  meant  to 
pursue  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Poem. 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth, 
Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  gen'rous  birth, 
Nor  genial  warmth  nor  genial  juice  retains, 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  ; 
And  as  in  climes,  where  Winter  holds  his  reign, 
The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  rain. 
Forbids  her  gems  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise, 
Nor  trusts  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies: 
So  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 
Unform'd,  unfriended,  by  those  kindly  cares 
That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart. 
Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening 

heart  : 
So  fond  instruction  on  the  growing  powers 
Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores. 
If  equal  Justice,  with  unclouded  face 
Smile  not  indulgent  on  the  rising  race. 
And  scatter  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand. 
Light  golden  showers  of  plenty  o'er  the  laud : 
But  Tyranny  has  fix'd  her  empire  there, 
To  check  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear. 
And  blast  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year. 

This  spacious  animated  scene  survey, 
Prom  where  the  rolling  orb,  that  gives  the  day, 
His  sable  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds. 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  soe'er  the'  exterior  form  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  varied  mind. 
Alike  to  all,  the  kind,  impartial  lleav'n 
The  sparks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  giv'n: 
With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain. 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fly  from  pain : 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  draw^, 
Tii€  event  presages  and  explores  the  cause; 
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The  soft  returns  of  gratitude  they  know. 
By  fraud  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe : 
While  mutual  wishes  mutual  woes  endear 
The  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confinM 
To  different  climes  seem  different  souls  assign'd? 
Here  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix,  and  improve  the  polish'd  arts  of  peace; 
There  industry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep, 
Command  the  winds  and  tame  the'unwilling  deep: 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 
There  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale. 
Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
Has  Scythia  breathM  the  living  cloud  of  war ; 
And,  where  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway 
Their  arms.their  kings, their  gods  wereroll'd  away. 
As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host. 
The  blue-eyM  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast. 
The  prostrate  South  to  the  Destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields : 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  Winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue; 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows. 
Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod. 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod. 
While  European  freedom  still  withstands 
The'  encroaching  tide  that  drowns  her  lessening 

lands; 
And  sees  far  off,  with  an  indignant  groan, 
Her  native  plains  and  empires  once  her  own? 
Can  opener  skies  and  suns  of  fiercer  flame 
O'erpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame  ; 
As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray. 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  ? 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  Northern  Star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war? 
And,  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around. 
Must  sick'ning  Virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground? 
Unmanly  thought!  what  seasons  can  controul. 
What  fancied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soulf 
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Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she 

springs, 
By  Reason's  light,  on  Resolution's  wings, 
Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
O'er  Lybia's  deserts, and  through  Zembla's  snows? 
She  bids  each  slumbering  energy  awake, 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take. 
Suspends  the'  inferior  laws  that  rule  our  clay: 
The  stubborn  elements  confess  her  sway ; 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine. 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth: 
As  various  tracks  enforce  a  various  toil. 
The  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron-race  the  mountain  cliff's  mamtain. 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain  : 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found 
With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  fiinty  ground. 
To  turn  the  torrent's  swift-descending  flood, 
To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood. 
What  wonder,  if,  to  patient  valour  train'd, 
They  guard  with  spirit  what  by   strength  they 

gain'd 
And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see. 
The  rough  abode  of  Want  and  Liberty, 
(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ? 
AVhat  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes,  that  spread 
Where  Nile  redundant  o'er  his  summer-bed. 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt,  with  his  watery  wings. 
If,  with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale, 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighb'ring  cities  ride, 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide? 
****** 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  our  Author  did 
not  finish  what  was  so  successfully  begun,  as  the 
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Fragment  is  deemed  superior  to  every  thing  in  the 
same  style  of  writing  which  our  language  can  boast. 
In  1750  he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Church-yardy  which  was 
communicated  first  to  his  friend  Mr.Walpole,  and  by 
him  to  many  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.  This 
beautiful  production  introduced  the  Author  to  the 
favour  of  Lady  Cobham,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  sin- 
gular composition,  called,^  Long  Story  :  in  which 
various  effusions  of  wit  and  humour  are  x^jy  hap- 
pily interspersed. 

The  Elegy  having  found  its  way  into  the  "  Ma- 
gazine of  Magazines,"  the  Author  wrote  to  Mr. 
"Walpole,  requesting  he  would  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  DodsIe3%  and  order  him  to  print  it  imme- 
diately, in  order  to  rescue  it  from  the  disgrace  it 
might  have  incurred  by  its  appearance  in  a  Maga- 
zine. The  Elegy  was  the  most  popular  of  all  our 
Author's  productions ;  it  ran  through  eleven  edi- 
tions, and  was  translated  into  Latin  byAnstey  and 
Hoberts;  and  in  the  same  year  a  version  of  it  was 
published  by  Lloyd.  Mr.  Bentley,  an  eminent  ar- 
tist of  that  time,  wishing  to  decorate  this  elegant 
composition  with  ever^'^  ornament  of  which  it  is  so 
highly  deserving,  drew  for  it  a  set  of  designs,  as 
he  also  did  for  the  rest  of  Gray's  productions,  for 
which  the  artist  was  liberally  repaid  by  the  Author 
in  some  beautiful  stanzas  ;  but  unfortunately  no 
perfect  copy  of  them  remains.  The  following,  how- 
ever, are  given  as  a  specimen. 

In  silent  gaze  the  tuneful  choir  among, 

Halfpleas'd,  half  blushing,  let  the  Muse  admire, 

While  Bentley  leads  her  Sister«Art  along, 
And  bids  the  pencil  answer  to  the  lyre. 

See,  in  their  course,  each  transitory  thought 
Fix'd  by  his  touch  a  lasting  essence  take ; 

!]^«ch  dream,  in  Fancy's  airy  colouring  wrought^ 
To  local  symmetry  and  life  awake  I 
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TJie  tardy  rhymes  that  usM  to  linger  on, 
To  censure  cold,  and  negligent  of  fame, 

In  swifter  measures  animated  run, 
And  catch  a  lustre  from  his  genuine  flame. 

Ah  !  could  they  catch  his  strength,  his  easy  grace^ 
His  quick  creation,  his  unerring  line; 

The  energy  of  Pope  they  uilght  efface. 
And  Dryden's  harmony  submit  to  mine. 

But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  giv'n, 
That  burns  in  Shakspeare's  or  in  Milton*s  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heav'n: 

As  when  conspiring  in  tlie  diamond's  blaze, 
The  meaner  gems,  that  singly  charm  the  sight, 

Together  dart  their  intermingled  rays, 
And  dazzle  with  a  luxury  of  light. 

Enough  for  me,  if  to  some  feeling  breast 
My  lines  a  secret  sympathy  impart, 

And,  as  their  pleasing  mf]\ience  fiows  confess' d, 
A  sigh  of  soft  reflection  heave  the  heart. 

It  appears,  by  a  letter  of  Dr.Wharton,  that  Gray 
finished  his  Ode  on  the  Progi^ess  of  Poetry  early 
in  17r'5.  The  Bard  also  was  begun  about  the  same 
time;  and  the  following  beautiful  Fragment  on  the 
Pleasure  arising  from-  Vicissitude,  the  next  year. 
The  merit  of  the  two  former  pieces  was  not  im- 
mediately percei%'ed,  nor  generally  acknowledged. 
Garrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praise.  Lloyd 
and  Coleman  wrote,  in  concert,  two  Odes,  to  "  Ob« 
livion"  and  *'  Obscurity,"  in  which  they  were  ridi- 
culed with  much  ingenuity. 

Now  the  golden  Morn  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing. 

With  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  soft 
She  wooes  the  tardy  Spring  : 
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Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground ; 
^    And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

Kew-born  flocks,  in  rustic  dance, 

Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance 
The  birds  his  presence  greet: 
But  chief,  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstasy ; 
And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Yesterday  the  sullen  year 

Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air. 
The  herd  stood  drooping  by : 
Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow, 
!No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know  ; 
'Tis  Man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  Misfortune's  brow 

Soft  Reflection's  hand  can  trace ; 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  Sorrow  throw 

A  melancholy  grace ; 
While  Hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour, 
Qr  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lower, 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way. 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still,  where  rosy  Pleasure  leads. 

See  a  kindred  Grief  pursue ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  Misery  treads 

Approaching  Comfort  view  : 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastis'd  by  sabler  tints  of  woe ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife. 
The  strength  aud  harmony  of  life. 
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See  the  Wretch,  that  long  has  tost 

On  tl'.e  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost. 

And  breathe,  and  walk  again  ; 
Tlie  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  Him  are  opening  Paradise.'* 

Our  Author's  reputation  as  a  poet  was  so  high, 
that,  on  the  deatii  of  Colley  Gibber,  1*57,  he  had 
the  honour  of  refusing  the  office  of  Poet  Laureat,to 
which  he  was  probably  induced  by  the  disgrace 
brought  uDon  it  through  the  inability  of  some  who 
had  filled  it. 

His  curiosity  some  time  after,  drew  him  away 
from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  resided  near  three  years,  read- 
ing and  transcribing. 

In  1762,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Turner,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  and  History,  at  Cambridge, 
he  was,  according  to  his  own  expression,  "  cocker* 
ed  and  spirited  up"  to  apply  to  Lord  Bute  for  the 
succession.  His  Lordship  refused  him  with  all  the 
politeness  of  a  courtier,  the  office  having  been 
previously  promised  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of 
Sir  James  Lowther. 

His  health  being  on  the  decline,  in  1765  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  Scotland,  conceiving  he  should 
derive  benefit  from  exercise  and  change  of  situa- 
tion. His  account  of  that  country,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  is  curious  and  elegant;  for  as  his  mind 
was  comprehensive,  it  was  employed  in  the  con- 
templation of  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of  past 
events. 

During  his  stay  in  Scotland,  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Dr.  Beattie,  in  whom  he  found,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  good  man.    Through   the  intervention    of  bis 
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friend  the  Doctor,  the  Marischal  College  at  Aber- 
deen offered  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
which  he  thought  it  decent  to  decline,  having 
omitted  to  take  it  at  Cambridge. 

In  December  I767,  Dr.Beattie,  still  desirous  that 
his  country  should  leave  a  memento  of  its  regard 
to  the  merit  of  our  Poet,  solicited  his  permission 
to  print,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an  elegant 
edition  of  his  works.  Gray  could  not  comply  with 
his  friend's  request,  as  he  had  given  his  promise  to 
Mr.  Dodsley.  However,  as  a  compliment  to  them 
both,  he  presented  them  with  a  copy,  containing  a 
few  notes,  and  the  imitations  of  the  old  Norwe- 
gian poetry,  intended  to  supplant  the  Long  Story, 
which  was  printed  at  first  to  illustrate  Mr.  Bent- 
ley's  designs. 

In  1768  our  Author  obtained  that  office  without 
solicitation,  for  which  he  had  before  applied  with- 
out effect.  The  Professorship  of  Languages  and 
History  again  became  vacant,  and  he  received  an 
offer  of  it  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Bute  in  office.  The  place  was  valua- 
ble in  itself,  the  salary  being  4002.  a  year  ;  but  it 
was  rendered  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Mr.  Gray,  as 
he  obtained  it  without  solicitation. 

Soon  after  he  succeeded  to  this  office,  the  im« 
paired  state  of  his  health  rendered  another  journey 
necessary;  and  he  visited, in  1769,  the  counties  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  His  remarks  on 
the  wonderful  scenery  which  these  northern  re- 
gions display,  he  transmitted  in  epistolary  journals 
to  his  friend.  Dr.  Wharton,  which  abound,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mason's  elegant  diction,  with  all  the 
wildness  of  Salvator,  and  the  softness  of  Claude. 

He  appears  to  liave  been  much  aflfected  by  the 
anxiety  he  felt  at  holding  a  place  without  dis- 
charging the  duties  annexed  to  it.  He  had  always 
designed  reading  lectures,  but  never  put  it  in 
practice ;  and  a  consciousness  of  this  neglect  con- 
ti'ibuted  not  a  little  to  iucrease  the  malady  under 
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"which  he  had  long  laboured;  nay,  the  office  at 
length  became  so  irksome,  that  he  seriously  pro- 
posed to  resign  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  May,  1771,  he  removed  from 
Cambridge  to  London,  after  having  suffered  vio. 
lent  attacks  of  an  hereditary  gout,  to  which  he  had 
long  been  subject,  notwithstanding  he  had  observ- 
ed  the  most  rigid  abstemiousness  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  By  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  he  removed  from  London  to  Kensing- 
ton; the  air  of  which  place  proved  so  salutary, 
that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  return  to  Cambridge, 
whence  he  designed  to  make  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Wharton,  atOld  Park,  uearDurham  ;  indulging 
a  fond  hope  that  the  excursion  would  tend  to  the 
re-establishment  of  his  health :  but,  alas  !  that  hope 
proved  delusi%'e.  On  the  £4th  of  July  he  was 
seized,  while  at  dinner  in  the  college-hall,  with  a 
sudden  nausea,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his 
chamber.  The  gout  had  fixed  on  his  stomach  in  such 
a  degree,  as  to  resist  all  the  powers  of  medicine.  On 
the  29th  he  was  attacked  with  a  strong  convulsion, 
which  returned  with  increased  violence  the  ensuing 
day;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July,  1771| 
he  departed  this  life,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

From  the  narrative  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Mason,  it 
appears  that  Gray  was  actuated  by  motives  of 
self-improvement,  and  self-gratification,  in  his  ap- 
plication to  the  Muses,  rather  than  any  view  to 
pecuniarj'  eraoluraeat.  His  pursuits  were  in  gene- 
ral disinterested  :  and  as  he  was  free  fi'om  avarice 
on  the  one  hand,  so  was  he  from  extravagance  on 
the  other ;  being  one  of  those  few  characters  in 
the  annals  of  literature,  especialhy  in  the  poetical 
class,  who  are  devoid  of  self-interest,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  attentive  to  economy  :  but  Mr.  Mason 
adds,  that  he  was  induced  to  decline  taking  any 
advantage  of  his  literary  productions  by  a  degree 
of  pride,  which  influenced  him  to  disdain  the  idea 
«f  being  thought  aa  author  by  profession* 
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It  appears  from  the  same  narrative,  that  Gray 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  archi* 
tecture,  particularly  the  Gothic.  He  endeavoured 
to  trace  this  branch  of  the  science,  from  the  period 
of  its  commencement,  through  its  various  changes, 
till  it  arrived  at  its  perfection  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VJII.  He  applied  himself  also  to  the  study 
of  heraldry,  of  which  he  obtained  a  very  competent 
knowledge,  as  appears  from  his  Remarks  on  the 
Saxon  Churches,  in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Bent- 
ham's  History  of  Ely. 

But  the  favourite  study  of  Gray,  for  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  was  Natural  History,  which  he 
rather  resumed  than  began,  as  he  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  botany  in  early  life,  while  he 
was  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle  Antrobus.  He 
wrote  copious  marginal  notes  to  the  works  of  Lin- 
nasus,  and  other  writers  in  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature:  and  Mr.  Mason  further  observes, that,  ex- 
cepting pure  mathematics,  and  the  studies  de- 
pendent on  that  science,  there  was  hardly  any  part 
of  human  learning  in  which  he  had  not  acquired  a 
competent  skill ;  in  most  of  them  a  consummate 
mastery. 

Mr.  Mason  has  declined  drawing  any  formal  cha- 
racter of  him;  but  has  adopted  one  from  a  letter 
to  James  Boswell,  Esq  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
RcQtor  of  St.  Glauvias,  in  Cornwall,  first  printed 
anonimously  in  the  London  Magazine,  which,  as 
we  conceive  authentic,  from  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Mason,  we  shall  therefore  transcribe. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
and  profound  parts  of  science,  and  not  superfi- 
cially, but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of 
history,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  the 
original  historians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy ; 
and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphy- 
sics, morals,  and  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of 
his  study;  voyages,  and  travels  of  all  sorts,  were 
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his  favourite  amusements ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste 
in  painting,  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening. 
With  such  a  fund  of  knowledge,  his  conversation 
must  have  been  equally  instructing  and  entertain- 
ing :  but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue 
and  humanity.  There  is  no  character  without 
some  speck,  some  imperfection  ;  and  I  think  the 
greatest  defect  iu  his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacj', 
or  rather  effemmacy,  and  a  visible  fastidiousness, 
or  contempt  and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science. 
He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness  which 
disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  iu  Mr.  Congreve : 
though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowledge, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself 
merely  as  a  man  of  letters;  and  though  without 
birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  private  independant  gentleman, 
who  read  for  his  amusement.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  What  signifies  so  much  knowledge,  when  it 
produced  so  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  so  much 
pains  to  leave  no  memorial  but  a  few  poems  ?  But 
let  it  be  considered,  that  Mr.  Gray  was,  to  others, 
at  least  innocently  employed  ;  to  himself,  certainly 
beneficially.  His  time  passed  agreeably,  he  was 
every  day  making  some  new  acquisition  in  science  ; 
his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  vir- 
tue strengthened,  the  world  and  mankind  were 
shewn  to  him  without  a  mask  ;  and  he  was  taught 
to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  wise  man,  except  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue,  in  that  state 
wherein  God  hath  placed  us." 

In  addition  to  this  character,  Mr.  Mason  has 
remarked,  that  Gray's  efifeminacy  was  affected  most 
before  those  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please  ;  and 
that  he  is  unjustly  charged  with  making  knowledge 
his  sole  reason  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem 
to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewise  believe  to  be  good . 

Dr.  Johnson  makes  the  folio  wing  observations:*^ 
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"  What  has  occurred  to  me,  from  the  slight  inspec- 
tion of  bis  letters,  in  which  my  undertaking  has 
engaged  me,  is,  that  his  mind  had  made  a  large 
grasp;  that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and  his 
judgment  cultivated;  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to 
love  much  where  he  loved  at  all ;  but  that  he  was 
fastidious  and  hard  to  please.  His  contempt,  how- 
ever, is  often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved,  upon  scepticism  and  infidelity.  His 
short  account  of  Shaftesbury  I  will  insert. 

"  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue ;  I  will  tell 
you  :  first,  he  was  a  lord;  secondly,  he  was  as  vain 
as  any  of  his  readers;  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone 
to  believe  what  they  do  not  understand  ;  fourthly, 
tliey  v/ill  believe  any  thing  at  all,  provided  they  are. 
under  no  obligation  to  believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love 
to  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road  leads  no 
where;  sixthly,  he  was  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and 
seems  always  to  mean  more  than  he  said.  Would 
you  have  any  more  reasons?  An  interval  of  above 
forty  years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm. 
A  dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners:  vanity  is  no 
longer  interested  in  the  matter  ;  for  a  new  road  is 
become  an  old  one." 

As  a  writer,  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did 
not  write  his  pieces  first  rudely,  and  then  correct 
them,  but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arose  in  the 
train  of  composition;  and  he  had  a  notion  not  very 
peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write  but  at  certain 
times,  or  at  happy  moments;  a  fantastic  foppery, 
to  which  our  kindness  for  a  man  of  learning  and 
of  virtue  wishes  him  to  have  been  superior. 

As  a  Poet,  he  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
candid  and  judicious.  His  works  are  not  numerous; 
but  they  bear  the  marks  of  intense  application  and 
careful  revision.  The  Elegy  in  the  Church-yard  is 
deemed  his  master-piece  :  the  subject  is  interesting, 
the  sentiments  simple  and  pathetic,  and  the  versifi- 
cation charmingly  melodious.    This  beautiful  com<> 
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position  has  been  often  selected  by  orators  for  the 
display  of  their  rhetorical  talents.  But  as  the  most 
finished  productions  of  the  human  mind  have  not 
escaped  censure,  the  works  of  our  Autlior  have  un- 
dergone illiberal  comments.  His  Elegy  has  been 
supposed  defective  in  want  of  plan.  Dr.  Knox,  in 
his  Essays,  has  observed,  '<  that  it  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  no  more  than  a  confused  heap  of  splen- 
did ideas,  thrown  together  without  order  and  with- 
out proportion."  Some  passages  have  been  censured 
by  Kelly  in  the  Babbler;  and  imitations  of  diflferent 
authors  have  been  pointed  out  by  other  critics.  But 
these  imitations  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  there 
are  numberless  instances  of  coincidence  of  ideas ; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  with  precision,  what  is 
or  is  not  a  designed  or  accidental  imitation. 

Gray,  in  his  Elegy  in  the  Church-yard,  has  great 
merit  in  adverting  to  the  most  interesting  passions 
of  the  human  mind  ;  yet  his  genius  is  not  marked 
alone  by  the  tender  sensibility  so  conspicuous  in 
that  elegant  piece  :  but  there  is  a  sublimity  which 
gives  it  an  equal  claim  to  universal  admiration. 

His  Odes  on  ihc  Progress  of  Poetry,  and  of  the 
Bard,  according  to  Mr.  Mason's  account,  "  breathe 
the  high  spirit  of  lyric  enthusiasm.  The  transitions 
are  sudden  and  impetuous  ;  the  language  full  of 
fire  and  force  ;  and  the  imagery  carried,  without 
impropriety,  to  the  most  daring  height.  They  have 
been  accused  of  obscurity:  but  the  one  can  be  ob- 
scure to  those  only  who  have  not:read  Pindar; 
and  the  other,  only  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  their  own  nation." 

Of  his  other  lyric  pieces,  Mr.  Wakefield,  a  learned 
and  ingenious  commentator,  observes,  that,  though 
like  all  other  human  productions,  they  are  not  with- 
out their  defects,  yet  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  ex- 
quisite charms  of  the  verse,  are  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  those  defects.  TheOde  on  Eton  College 
abounds  with  sentiments  natural,  and  consonant  to 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  exhibited  witli  perspicuity 
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of  method,  and  in  elegant,  intelligible,  and  expressive 
language.  The  Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  West,  and 
the  Epitaph  on  Sir  William  ITFii^^mw*,  are  as  perfect 
compositions  of  the  kind  as  any  in  our  language. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  confessedly  a  man  of  great  ge- 
nius ;  but  the  partial  and  uncandid  mode  of  criticism 
he  has  adopted  in  his  remarks  on  the  writings  of 
Gray,  has  given  to  liberal  minds  great  and  just 
offence.  According  to  Mr.  Mason's  account,  he  has 
subjected  Gray's  poetrj'  to  the  most  rigorous  exa- 
mination. Declining  all  consideration  of  the  general 
plan  and  conduct  of  the  pieces,  he  has  confined 
himself  solely  to  strictures  on  words  and  forms  of 
expression  ;  and  Mr.  Mason  very  pertinently  adds, 
that  verbal  criticism  is  au  ordeal  which  the  most 
perfect  composition  cannot  pass  without  injury. 

He  has  also  fallen  under  Mr.  Wakefield's  severest 
censure.  This  commentator  affirms,  that  **  he  thinks 
a  refutation  of  his  strictures  upon  Gray,  a  necessary 
service  to  the  public,  without  which  they  might  ope- 
rate with  a  malignant  influence  upon  the  national 
taste.  His  censures,  however,  is  too  general,  and 
expressed  with  too  much  vehemence ;  and  his  re- 
marks betray,  upon  the  whole,  an  unreasonable  fas- 
tidiousness of  taste,  and  an  unbecoming  illiberality 
of  spirit.  He  appears  to  have  turned  an  unwilling 
eye  upon  the  beauties  of  Gray, because  his  jealousy 
■would  not  suffer  him  to  see  such  superlative  merit 
in  a  contemporary."  These  remarks  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field appear  to  be  well  founded ;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  by  another  writer,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  be- 
ing strongly  influenced  by  his  political  and  religious 
principles,  was  inclined  to  treat  with  the  utmost 
severity  some  of  the  productions  of  our  best 
writers ;  to  which  may  be  imputed  that  severity 
■with  which  he  censures  the  lyric  performances  of 
Gray.  It  is  highly  probable  that  no  one  poetical 
reader  will  universally  subscribe  to  his  decision, 
though  ail  may  admire  his  vast  intuitive  know 
ledge,  and  power  of  discrimination. 
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In  the  first  copy  of  this  exquisite  Poem,  Mr» 
Mason  observes,  the  conclusion  was  different  from 
:hat  which  the  Author  afterwards  composed ;  and 
though  his  after-thought  was  unquestionably  the 
jest,  yet  there  is  a  pathetic  melancholy  in  the  four 
stanzas  that  were  rejected,  following,  '*  With  in- 
cense kindled  at  the  Muses'  flame,"  which  highly 
:laim  preservation. 

The  thoughtless  world  to  Majesty  may  bow. 
Exalt  the  brave,  and  idolize  success: 

But  more  to  innocence  their  safety  owe. 
Than  Pow'r  or  Genius  e'er  conspir'd  to  bless. 

And  thou  who,  mindful  of  the'  unhonour'd  Dead» 
Dost  in  these  notes  their  artless  tale  relate, 

By  night  and  lonely  contemplation  led 
To  wander  in  the  gloomy  walks  of  fate: 

Hark!  how  the  sacred  calm,  that  breathes  around, 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease  ; 

In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

No  more,  with  reason  and  thyself  at  strife. 
Give  anxious  cares  and  endless  wisi.?s  room; 

But  through  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
Pursue  the  silent  tenour  of  thy  doom. 

In  one  instance,  the  Doctor  s  inconsistency',  and 
deviation  from  his  general  character,  does  him 
honour.  After  having  commented  with  the  most 
rigid  severity  on  the  poetical  works  of  Gray,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  injustice  done  him,  he  seems  to 
apologize  by  the  foUov/ing  declaration,  which  con- 
cludes his  Criticism,  and  shall  conclude  the  Me- 
moirs of  our  Author:^— 

'*  In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  (says  Johnson)  I 
rejoice  and  concur  with  the  common  reader:  for, 
by  the  common  sense  of  readers,  uncorrupted  with 
literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements  of  sub- 
til ty  and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally 
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decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The  Church- 
yard abounds  with  images  which  find  a  mirror  in 
every  mind,  and  with  sentiments  to  which  every 
bosom  returns  an  echo.  The  four  stanzas  beginning, 
Yet  e'en  these  bones,  are  to  me  original ;  I  have  ne- 
ver seen  the  notions  in  any  other  place ;  yet  he  that 
reads  them  here,  persuades  himself  that  he  has  al- 
ways felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus, it  had 
been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him." 


THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

of 
Mr.  THOMAS  GRAY. 

Extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury. 

IN  the  name  of  God.  Amen,  I  Thomas  Gray,  of 
Pembroke-hall,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
being  of  sound  mind,  and  in  good  health  of  body, 
yet  ignorant  how  long  these  blessings  may  be  in- 
dulged  me,  do  make  this  my  Last  Will  and  Tes* 
lament,  in  manner  and  form  following.  First,  T  do 
desire  that  my  body  may  be  deposited  in  the  vault 
made  by  my  late  dear  mother,  in  the  church-yard 
of  Stoke-Pogeis,  near  Slough,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
by  her  remains,  in  a  coffin  of  seasoned  oak,  neither 
lined  or  covered ;  and  (unless  it  be  very  inconve- 
nient) I  could  wish  that  one  of  my  executors  may 
see  me  laid  in  the  grave,  and  distribute  among  such 
honest  and  industrious  poor  persons  in  the  said 
parish,  as  he  thinks  fit,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  in 
charity.  Next,  I  give  to  George  Williamson,  Esq., 
my  second  cousin  by  the  father's  side,  now  of  Cal- 
cutta in  Bengal,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
reduced  Bank  annuities,  now  standing  in  my  name. 
I  give  to  Anna  Lady  Goring,  also  my  second  cou- 
sin by  the  father's  side,  of  the  county  of  Sussex, 
Ave  hundred  pounds  reduced  Bank  annuities,  and  a 
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)air  of  large  blue  and  white  old  Japan  china  jars. 
^terTif  I  give  toMary  Antrobus,  of  Cambridge,  spin- 
ier, my  second  cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  all 
hat  my  freehold  estate  and  house  in  the  parisli 
)f  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  London,  now  let  at  the 
rearly  rent  of  sixty-five  pounds,  and  in  the  occu- 
)ation  of  ^Ir.  Norgeth,  perfumer,  provided  that  she 
)ay  out  of  the  said  rent,    by  hnlf-yearly  payments, 

0  Mrs.  Jane  OUiffe,  my  aunt,  of  Cambridge,  widow, 
he  sum  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  during  lier 
latural  life;  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Jine 
Dlliffe,  I  give  the  said  estate  to  the  said  Mary 
f^ntrobus,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  her,  her  heirs 
ind  assigns,  for  ev^r.  Further,  1  bequeath  to  the 
iaid  Mary  Antrobus  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds 
lew  South-Sea  annuities,  now  standing  in  the  joint 
lames  of  Jane  Olliffe  and  Thomas  Gray,  but 
charged  with  the  payment  of  five  pounds  per  ««- 
num  to  Graves  Stokely,  of  Stoke-Pogeis,  in  the 
:ounty  of  Bucks;  which  sum  of  six  hundred 
pounds,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  annuitant, 
:loes  (by  the  will  of  Anna  Rogers,  my  late  aunt) 
belong  solely  and  entirely  to  me,  togetiier  with  all 
overplus  of  interest  in  the  mean  time  accruing. 
Further,  if,  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  there  shall 
3e  any  arrear  of  salary  due  to  me  from  his  Ma- 
Lesty's  Treasury,  T  give  all  such  arrears  to  the  said 
Mary  Antrobus.  Item,  I  give  to  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Domyns,  of  Cambridge,  my  other  second  cousin  by 
ihe  mother's  side,  the  sums  of  six  hundred  pounds 
)ld  South-Sea  annuities,  of  three  hundred  pounds 
:our  per  cent.  Bank  annuities  consolidated,  and  of 
:wo  hundred  pounds  three  per  cent.  Bank  annui- 
:ies  consolidated,  all  now   standing  in  my  name. 

1  give  to  Richard  Stonehewer,  Esq.  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Excise,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds  reduced  Bank  annuities ;  And  I 
beg  his  acceptance  of  one  of  my  diamond  rings.  I 
give  to  Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  of  Old  Park,  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Durham,   five  hundred  pounds   re- 
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duced  Bank  annuities;  and  desire  him  also  to 
accept  of  one  of  my  diamond  rings.  I  give  to  my 
servant,  Stephen  Hemstead,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
reduced  Bank  annuities;  and  if  he  continues  in  my 
service  to  the  time  of  ray  death,  I  also  give  him 
all  my  wearing  apparel  and  linen.  I  give  to  my 
two  cousins  before  mentioned,  Mary  Antrobus  and 
Dorothy  Gomyns,  all  my  plate,  watches,  rings, 
china-ware,  bed-linen  and  table-linen,  and  the  fur- 
niture of  my  chambers  at  Cambridge,  not  other- 
wise bequeathed,  to  be  equally  and  amicably  shared 
between  them.  I  give  to  the  Reverend  William 
Mason,  Precentor  of  York,  all  my  books,  manu- 
scripts, coins,  music,  printed  or  written,  and  papers 
of  all  kinds,  to  preserve  or  destroy  at  his  own 
discretion.  And  after  my  just  debts  and  the  ex- 
pences  of  my  funeral  are  discharged,  all  the  residue 
of  my  personal  «»state  whatsoever,  I  do  hereby 
give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Reverend  William 
Mason,  and  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Browne, 
Presidentof  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  them  ;  desiring  them  to  apply 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  an  use  of  cha- 
rity, concerning  which  I  have  already  informed 
them.  And  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint 
them,  the  said  William  Mason  and  James  Browne, 
to  be  joint  executors  of  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament.  And  if  any  relation  of  mine,  or  other 
legatee,  shall  go  about  to  molest  or  commence  any 
suit  against  my  said  executors  in  the  execution  ot 
their  office,  T  do,  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit  me, 
hereby  revoke  and  make  void  all  such  bequests  or 
legacies  as  I  had  given  to  that  person  or  persons, 
and  give  it  to  be  divided  between  my  said  exe- 
cutors and  residuary  legatees,  whose  integrity  and 
kindness  I  have  so  long  experienced,  and  who  can 
best  judge  of  my  true  intention  and  meaning.  Iq 
witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  this  2d  day  of  July,  1770. 

Thomas  Gray, 
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ODE    I. 
ON  THE  SPRING. 


T  O  !  where  the  rosy-bo som'd  Hours, 
-*-'  Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expected  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  Spring : 
"While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fiy, 
Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade  *, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

...... ......... ...a  bank 

Cer-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 

Shaki,  Midi.  N'gbt'j  Drejtn. 
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(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  Crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  Proud, 

How  indigent  the  Great ! 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care ; 

The  panting  herds  repose : 
Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows  ! 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  *: 
Some  lightly  o*er  the  current  skim, 
Some  shew  their  gaily-gilded  trim 

Quick-glancing  to  the  sun  t. 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye  % 

Such  is  the  race  of  Man : 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly. 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  Busy  and  the  Gay 
But  flutter  through  Life's  little  day, 

In  Fortune's  varying  colours  dress'd : 
Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance, 
Or  chill'd  "by  Age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  iu  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  T  hear,  in  accents  low. 

The  sportive  kind  reply : 
Poor  Moralist!  and  what  art  thou? 

A  solitary  fly ! 
Thy  joys  no  glitt'ring  female  meets. 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

♦  Nare  per  asstatem  liquidam.  Virg*  Gcorg.  lib.ir. 


sporting  with  quick  glance. 


Shew  to  the  sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  gold. 

Milton's  paradue  Lott^  b.  7. 

%  While  insects  from  the  threshold  preach,  Stc. 

M.  Green,  in  the  Grotto, 
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No  painted  plumage  to  display: 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown; 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 
We  frolic  while  'tis  May. 


ODE  II. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CAT, 
Droxtmcd  in  a  Tub  of  Gold  Fishes, 

>rpWAS  on  a  lofty  vase's  side, 
-■-    Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dy'd 
The  azure  flowers,  that  blow ; 

Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind. 

The  pensive  Selima,  reclin'd, 
Gaz'd  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declar'd; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws. 
Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw;   and  purr'd  applause. 

Still  had  she  gaz'd  ;  but  midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide, 

The  Genii  of  the  stream  : 
Their  scaly  armour's  Tyrian  hue 
Through  richest  purple,  to  the  view 

Betray'd  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  Nymph  with  wonder  saw: 
A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw. 

With  many  an  ardent  wish. 
She  stretch' d,  in  vain,  to  reach  the  prize  : 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  Cat's  averse  Co  iish  ? 
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Presumptuous  Maid  !  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretch'd,  again  she  bent, 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between : 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  by,  and  smil'd) 
The  slippery  verge  her  feet  beguil'd. 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood. 
She  mew'd  to  ev'ry  wat'ry  god. 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirrM: 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard, 

A  Fav'rite  has  no  friend ! 

From  hence,  ye  Beauties,  undeceiv*d, 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne*er  retriev'd. 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize j 

Nor  all  that  glisters  gold. 


ODE  III. 

ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE. 

YE  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 
That  crown  the  watVy  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade*; 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  the'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey. 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way : 

*  King  Henry  VI.  founder  of  the  College. 
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Ah,  happy  hills!  ah,  pleasing  shade! 

Ah,  fields  belov'd  in  vain  I 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  3'outh  *, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seeu 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 
W^itli  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  wliich  enthral? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball? 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murm'ring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry: 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possess'd  ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 


♦  Andbeci  their  honey  redolent  of  spring, 

Dr}dcn't  Fable  on  the  Pytiu^g-  Sytem, 
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Theirs  buxom  Health,  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  Wit,  Invention  ever  new. 

And  lively  Cheer,  of  Vigour  born  ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  liglit> 

That  fly  the'  approach  of  morn. 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom 

The  little  victims  play ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day  : 
Yet  see,  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  Ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train! 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band! 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  I 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear. 

The  vultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  sculks  behind; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth. 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart; 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visag'd  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high,. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try. 
And  hard  XJnkindness'  alter'd  eye. 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  remorse,  with  blood  defil'd, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild  * 

Amid  severest  woe, 

*  And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood. 

Drydeii's  Fahlc  of  PaUmonani  Arcitfi 
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Lo,  in  the  Vale  of  Years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  Queen: 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins. 
That  every  labouring  sinew  strains. 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  : 
Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  suflferlngs :  all  are  men, 

Condemn'd  alike  to  groan; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 

The'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah!  why  should  they  know  their  fate. 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies  ? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more  : — Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


ODE  JV. 

TO  ADVERSITY. 

T\  AUGHTER  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 
•■--'  Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour 

The  bad  affright,  afilict  the  best! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child,  design'd, 

To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  birth. 
And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
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Stern  rugged  nurss!  thy  rigid  iore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore : 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know. 
And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self.pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse;  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe  ; 
By  vain  Prosperity  receiv'd. 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believM. 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  arrayM, 

Immers'd  in  rapturous  thought  profound, 
And  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground, 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  : 
Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend, 
With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  teai. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand! 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 

Not  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 
With  thundering  voice,  and  threatening  mien. 
With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty: 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddess  !  wear. 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive, 
Teach  me  to  love,  and  to  forgive, 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan. 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 
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ODE   V. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  POESY.    Pindaric. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

When  the  Author  Jint  published  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing Ode,  he  was  advised,  even  hy  his  friends, 
to  subjoiyi  some  few  explanatory  Notes,  but  he 
had  too  much  respect  for  the  underUanding  of 
his  Readers  to  take  that  liberty. 

I.  1. 

AWAKE,  ^olian  lyre,  awake*. 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 

A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take: 
The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  them  blow. 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  Music  winds  along, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong. 
Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign  ; 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain, 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour: 
The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re-bellow  to  the  roar. 


•O    6' 


I.  2. 

Oh  !  Sovereign  of  the  willing  soul  +, 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 
Enchanting  shell  !    the  sullen  Cares 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  control. 
On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand  j 

♦  Awake,  my  glory  :  awake,  lute  and  harp. 

Djvid't  Pi'Slms. 

+  power  of  harmony  to  calm  tlie  turbulent  paisonsof 
the  soul.  The  thoughts  are  borrowed  from  the  fiist  Fythian 
of  Pindar. 

%  This  is  a  weak  imitation  of  some  beautiful  lines  in  tiie 
same  Ude. 
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Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing : 
Quenched  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

I.  3, 

Thee,  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey*, 

Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 

O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 

The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 

On  Cytherea's  day 

With  antic  Sport,  and  blue-ey'd  Pleasures, 

Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures; 

Now  pursuing,  now  retreating. 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet: 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  fett. 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare : 

Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way: 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

ir.  1. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await !  t 
Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate  ! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove. 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse? 
Night  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 

#  Power  of  harmony  to  produce  all  the  graces  of  motion 
In  the  body. 

•f-  To  compensate  the  real  or  imaginary  ills  of  life,  the 
Muse  was  given  to  mankind  by  the  same  Providence  that 
sends  the  day  by  its  cheerful  oresence  to  dispel  the  gloora 
and  terrors  of  the  night. 
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Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry, 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky : 
Till  down  the  eastern  clififs  afar* 
Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  of 
war. 

II.  2. 

In  climes  t  beyond  the  solar  roadj, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam. 
The  Muse  hdS  broke  the'  twilight-gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  Native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  th.e  od'rous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  Youth  repeat 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet 
Their  feather-cinctur'd  Chief,  and  dusky  Loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  Goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame, 
The'  unconquerable  Mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

II.  3. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep  §j 
Isles  that  crown  the'^gean  deep, 

Fields,  that  cool  llissus  laves. 

Or  where  Maeander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  lab'rinths  creep, 

*  Or  seen  the  Morning's  well-appointed  star 
Come  marching  up  the  eastern  hills  afar.  C:wlfy, 

i- Extensive  influence  of  poetic  genius  over  the  remotest 
and  rr.ost  uncivilized  rations;  its  connection  with  liberty, 
and  the  virtues  that  naturally  attend  on  it. — ^See  the  Erse, 
Norwegan,  and  Welsh  Fragments ;  the  Lapland  and  Ame- 
rican Songs,  &cO 

%  E<tra  anni  solisque  vias.  Virgil. 

Tutta  lontana  dal  camin  del  sole.    Petrarch,  can?.  2. 

§  Progress  of  poetry  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from 
Italy  to  E'lgland.  Chaucer  wns  not  unacqiia  nted  with  the 
*vriti!'gs  ot  Dante  or  of  Petrarch.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
STThomas  V/yatt  had  travelled  in  ItaU-,  and  formed  (heir 
Ijste  there  :  "^pens^r  imitated  the  Italian  writers,  Miiton 
improved  on  them  :  but  this  school  expired  soon  after  the 
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How  do  your  tuneful  Echoes  languish. 

Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish  ! 
Where  each  old  poetic  Mountain 

Inspiration  breath'd  around : 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  Fountain 

Murmur  deep  a  solemn  sound  ; 
Till  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour, 

Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power, 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  oh  Albion !  next,  thy  sea-encircled 
coast. 

Til.  1. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  Darling*  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd, 

To  him  the  mighty  Mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  the  dauntless  Child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smil'd. 
This  pencil  take  (she  said)  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year  : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  Boy  ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy; 
Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears. 

TIT.  2. 

Nor  second  He,  that  rode  sublime  t 
Upon  the  seraph  wings  of  Ecstasy, 
The  secrets  of  the*  Abyss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time  t. 

Restoration,  and  a  new  one  arose,  on  the  French  fflodel, 
which  has  subsisted  ever  since. 

*  Shakspeare. 

+  Milton. 

J  — —  flammantia  mcenia  mundi.       Lucretius, 
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The  living  Throne,  the  sapphire-blaze*. 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw  ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  racet, 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long-resound- 
ing pace|. 

IIT.  3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 
Bright-ey'd  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 
Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn  §. 
But  ah  !  *tis  heard  no  more  1| — 

Oh  !  Lyre  divine,  what  daring  Spirit 

Wakes  thee  now!    Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion. 

That  the  Theban  Eagle  bear  ^, 

♦  For  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels. 
And  abore  the  firmament,  that  was  over  their  heads,  was 
the  hkcness  of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire 
stone.— 

This  was  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

Ezekiei  i.  20,26,  28. 

^  Meant  to  express  the  stately  march  and  sounding 
energy  of  Dryden's  rhymes. 

%  Hast  thou  cloth'd  his  neck  with  thunder  ?       Job. 

i  Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak.         Cowley, 

tl  We  have  had  in  our  language  no  other  odes  of  the 
sublime  kind  than  that  of  Dryden  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day ; 
for  Cowley,  who  had  his  merit,  yet  wanted  judgment, 
style,  and  harmony,  for  such  a  task.  Tiiat  of  Pope  is 
not  worthy  of  so  great  a  man.  Mr.  Mason,  indeed,  of  late 
days,  has  touched  tlie  true  chords,  and  with  a  masterly 
hand,  in  some  of  his  chorusses— above  all,  in  the  last  of 
Charactacus ; 

Hark  !  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread  ■    8cC. 

IT  Pindar  compares  himself  to  that  bird,  and  his  enemies 
to  ravens  that  croak  and  clamour  in  vain  below,  while  it 
pursues  iti  flight  regardleSiS  of  their  noise. 
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Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air: 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  ghtter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowM  of  the  Sun  : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far — but  far  above  the  Great. 


ODE  VL 
THE  BARD.     Pindaric. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  Ode  is  founded  on  a  Tradition 
current  in  Wales,  that  Edward  I.  when  he 
completed  the  conquest  of  that  country,  or- 
dered all  the  Bards  that  fell  into  his  hands  to 
be  put  to  death. 

I.  1. 

*  T>  UIN  seize  thee,  ruthless  King ! 
•*^*'  Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait; 

Though  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing. 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state  *. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail  t, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  !' 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pridet 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 

As  down  the  steep  ofSnowden's  shaggy  side$ 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 

*  Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 

Shaksp.  King  John. 

•f"  The  hauberk  was  a  texture  of  steel  ringlets  or  rings 
interwoven,  forming  a  coat  of  mail  that  sat  close  (o  the 
body,  and  adapted  iwelf  to  every  motion. 

X  The  crested  adder's  pride.        Dry  den's  Indian  ^ueen. 

t  Snowden  was  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  that  mou«'* 
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Stout  Gloster  stood  aghast*  in  speechless  trance: 
To  arms!  cried  Mortimert,aud  couch'd  his  quivering 
lance. 

I.  2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

Rob'd  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
"With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood  ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hairt 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor  §,  to  the  troubled  air) 
And  with  a  Master's  hand,  and  Prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
*  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave. 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  King !  their  hundred  arms  they  wave. 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-born  Hoei's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 


talnous  track  which  the  Welsh  themselves  call  Craigian- 
eryri :  it  included  all  the  high  lands  of  Caernarvonshire  and 
Merionethshire,  as  far  east  as  the  river  Conway.  R.  Hygden, 
speaking  of  the  castle  of  Conway,  built  by  King  Edward  I. 
says,  Adortum  amnis  Conway  ad  clivum  mortis  Erery;  and 
Matthew  of  Westniinster,  [ad  an.  V283^  Apud  Aberconway  ad 
pedes  mantis  Snowdonia  fecit  erigi  castrum  forte. 

♦  Gilbert  de  Clare,  surnamed  the  Red,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Hertford,  son-in-law  to  King  Edward. 

•f  Edmond  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore.  They  both 
were  Lords  Marchers,  whose  lands  lay  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  and  probably  accompanied  the  king  in  this  expe- 
dition. 

%  The  image  was  taken  from  a  well-known  picture  of 
Raphael,  representing  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel.  There  are  two  of  these  paintings,  both  believed 
original;  one  at  Florence,  the  other  at  pans. 

g  Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 

Milton's  Paradist  L9Sf» 
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I.  3. 

*  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 
That  hush'd  the  stormy  main : 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed: 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd  head. 

On  dreary  Arvon*s  shore  *  they  lie, 
Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  : 
Far,  far  aloof  the*  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 

The  famish'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by  t. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart  t» 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries—— 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land: 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line  $. 

IT,  1. 

*  "Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race; 

*  The  shores  of  Caernarvonshire,  opposite  to  the  isle  of 
Anglesey. 

+  Camden  and  others  observe,  that  eagles  used  annually 
to  build  their  aerie  among  the  rocks  of  Snowden,  which 
from  thence  (as  some  think)  were  named,  by  the  Welsh, 
Craigian  Eryri,  or  the  Crags  of  the  Eagles.  At  this  day 
(I  am  told)  the  highest  point  of  Snowden  is  called  the 
Eagle's  Nest.  That  bird  is  certainly  no  stranger  to  this 
island,  as  the  scots,  and  the  people  of  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, Arc.  can  testify,  it  even  has  built  its  nest  in  tlie 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  ISee  Willoughbys  OrnithoL  published 
by  Ray.] 

X  As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart—  shaku  Julius  Qatar, 

2  See  the  Norwegian  Ode  that  follows. 
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Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death,throughBerkley's  roof  that  ring , 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King  !  ♦ 

She-wolf  of  France  t,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  Mate, 

From  thee  be  born  J,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heaven.    What  Terrors  round  him 

wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combiu'd, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

II.  2. 

*  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies !  y 

Ko  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  Warrior  fled  ?H 
Thy  son  is  g6ne.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  Swarm,  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were  born  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  Morn. 
Fair  laughs  the  Morn^,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows. 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  Vessel  goes; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm: 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grimrepose,expects  his evening-prej. 

♦  Edward  II.  cruelly  butchered  in  Berkley  Castle. 

«!•  Isabel  of  France,  Edward  il.'s  adulterous  queen. 

%  Triumphs  of  Edward  III.  in  France. 

§  Death  of  that  king  abandoned  by  his  children,  and 
even  robbed  in  his  last  moments  by  his  courtiers  and  his 
mistress. 

H  Edward  the  Black  Prince  died  some  time  before  hit 
father. 

^  Magnificence  of  Richard  II.'s  reign.  See  Froissart 
and  other  contemporary  writers. 
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IT.  3. 


*  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl  ♦, 
The  rich  repast  prepare  : 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  tlie  din  of  battle  bray  t, 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ; 

Long  years  of  havock  urge  their  destin'd  course, 
And  thro'  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  Tow'rs  of  Julius  t,  London's  lasting  shame. 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 

Revere  his  Consort's  faith  $,  his  Father's  fame  1|, 
And  spare  the  meek  Usurper's  holy  head  ^. 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow**, 

Twin'd  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread : 
The  bristled  Boartt  in  infant-gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o*er  the'  accursed  loom, 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 


*  Richard  II.  (as  we  are  told  by  Archbishop  Scroop, 
and  the  confederate  Lords,  in  their  manifesto,  by  Thomas 
of  Walsingham,  and  all  the  older  writers)  was  starved  to 
death.  The  story  of  his  assassination  by  Sir  Piers  of  Exton 
is  of  much  later  date. 

+  Ruinous  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

$  Henry  VI.  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  V. 
Richard  Duke  of  Tork,  &c.  believed  to  be  murdered 
secretly  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  oldest  part  of  that 
structure  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  Julius  Caesar. 

g  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  heroic  spirit,  who 
struggled  liard  to  save  her  husband  and  her  crown. 

II  Henry  V. 

<l[  Henry  VI.  very  near  being  canoni2ed.  The  line  of 
Lancaster  had  no  right  of  inheritance  to  the  crown. 

**  The  white  and  red  Roses,  devices  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

++  The  silver  Boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  III.  whence 
he  was  usually  known  in  his  own  time  by  the  name  of  The 
Boar. 
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III.  1. 

*  Edwrard,  lo  !  to  sudden  fate  " 
[Weare  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun*) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate  *. 
The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.') 
5tay,  oh  stay  ;  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn  r 
[n  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
rhey  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh  !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowden's  height 

Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll? 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 

Ye  unborn  Ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail  t. 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings,  Britannia's  issue,  hail !  t 

III.  2. 

*  Girt  with  many  a  Baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 

And  gorgeous  Dames,  and  Statesmen  old 
rn  bearded  majesty  appear. 
[n  the  midst  a  Form  divine ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Britou  line; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe  commanding  face^, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 


*  Eleanor  of  Castile  died  a  few  years  after  the  conquest 
)f  Wales.  The  heroic  proof  she  gave  of  her  affection  for 
ler  lord  is  well  known.  The  monuments  of  his  regret  and 
lorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Northamp- 
on,  Gaddingtoa,  Waltham,  and  other  places. 

+  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Welsh  nation,  that 
iCing  Arthur  was  still  alive  in  Fairy-land,  and  would  retain 
igain  to  reign  over  Britain. 

X  Boih  Merlin  and  Talliessiu  had  prophesied  tliat  the 
IVelsh  should  regain  their  sovereignty  over  this  island ; 
irhich  seemed  to  be  accomplished  in  the  house  ol  Tudor. 

§  Speed,  relating  an  audience  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Paul  Dzialinski,    ambassador  of  Poland,   say»,  "Ani 
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What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  playi 

Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Talliessin*,  hear; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 

Bright  Rapture  calls,  and,  soaring  as  she  sings, 

Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heav'n  her   many-colourM 
wings. 

IIT.  3. 

*  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love  t, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  dress'd. 

In  buskin'd  measures  move  ± 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
Wiih  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 

A  voice,  as  of  the  Cherub-Choir  §, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear: 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  earH, 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond  impiousMan,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud^ 

Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign : 

Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.' 
He  spoke ;  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plung'dto  endless  night, 

thus  she,  lion-1'ke  r'sing,  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no 
less  with  her  stately  port  and  majestical  deporture,  than 
with  the  tarine&se  of  her  princelie  checkes," 

*  Talliessin,  chief  of  the  Bards,  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century.  His  works  are  still  preserved,  and  his  memory 
held  in  h'gh  veneration  among  his  countrymen, 

+  Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  song. 
Spcnser*^s  Proem  to  the  Fairy  Q.ueen, 

%  Shakspeare.  g  Milton. 

i)  The  success'on  of  Poets  after  Milton's  t'mc. 
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ODE  vri. 

THE    FATAL    SISTERS. 

From  the  Korse  Tongue 

PREFACE. 

n  the  eleventh  century,  Sigurd, Earl  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
went  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  into  Ireland,  to  the  assistance  of  Sictryg  with  the 
silken  Beard,  who  was  then  making  war  on  his  father-in« 
law,  Brian,  King  of  Dublin.  The  Earl  and  all  his  forces 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Sictryg  was  in  danger  of  a  total 
defeat ;  but  the  enemy  had  a  greater  loss  by  the  death 
of  Brian  their  king,  who  fell  in  the  action.  On  Christ- 
mas-day 'the  day  of  the  battle},  a  native  of  Caithness, 
in  Scotland,  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  number  of  persons  on 
horseback  riding  full  speed  towards  a  hill,  and  seeming 
to  enter  into  it.     Curiosity  led  him  to  follow  them,  till, 

,  Jooking  through  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  he  saw  twelve 
gigantic  figures,  resembling  women  :  they  were  all  em- 
ployed about  a  loom  ;  and  as  they  wove  they  sung  the 
following  dreadful  song,  which  when  they  had  finished, 
they  tore  the  web  into  twelve  pieces,  and,  each  taking 
her  portion,  galloped  six  to  the  north  and  as  many  to 
the  south. 

"VTOW  the  storm  begins  to  lower, 
■^^  (Haste,  the  loom  of  Hell  prepare,) 
Iron-sleet  of  arrowy  shower* 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  airt. 

»  How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and,  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  show'r MiU.  Par.  Seg. 

i-  The  uoise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.       Shaks.  Jul.  Cat. 

Note.  The  Valkyriur  were  female  divinities,  servants  of 
Ddin  (or  Woden)  in  the  Gothic  mythology.  Their  name 
signifies  Choosers  of  the  Slain.  They  were  mounted  on  swift 
lorses,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands;  and  in  the  throng 
)f  battle  selected  such  as  were  destined  to  slaughter,  and 
conducted  them  to  Valkalla  TtheHall  of  Odin,  cr  Paradise 
jf  the  Brave},  where  they  attended  the  banquet,  and  served 
the  departed  heroes  with  horns  of  mead  and  ale. 

C 
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Glittering  lances  are  the  loom 
Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain^ 

Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Kandver's  bane. 

See  the  grisly  texture  grow ! 

('Tis  of  human  entrails  made) 
And  the  weights,  that  play  below. 

Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore. 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 

Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore. 
Keep  tlie  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista,  black  terrific  maid, 

Sangrida,  and  Hilda,  see  ! 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid: 

'lis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set. 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing, 

Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet, 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war) 

Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly. 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share. 

Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread. 

Wading  through  the'  ensanguin'd  field, 
Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 

O'er  the  youthful  King  your  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  slaughter  give. 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare: 

Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live. 
(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 
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They,  whom  once  the  desert-beach 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain, 

Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 

Low  the  dauntless  Earl  is  laid, 
Gor'd  with  many  a  gaping  wound  : 

Fate  demands  a  nobler  head  ; 
Soon  a  King  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  sliall  Eirin*  weep. 

Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see: 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep; 

Strains  of  immortality ! 

• 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath. 
Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun. 

Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death  : 
Sisters,  cease:  the  work  is  done. 

Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands! 

Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing  ! 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands; 

Triumph  to  the  younger  King. 

Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  the  tale, 
Learn  the  tenor  of  our  song. 

Scotland,  through  each  winding  vale 
Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 

Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed  : 
Each  her  thundering  falchion  wield; 

Each  bestride  her  sable  steed. 
Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field. 

*  Ireland. 
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ODE    VIIT. 

THE  DESCENT    OF    ODIN. 

From  the  Norse  Tongue, 

UPROSE  the  King  of  Men  with  speed, 
And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed: 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode, 
That  leads  to  Hela's  drear  abode*. 
Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied ; 
His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide, 
While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  fill'd. 
Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd: 
Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din,  * 

Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin  ; 
And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell, 
The  Father  of  the  powerful  spell. 
Onward  still  his  way  he  takes, 
(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes) 
Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 
The  portals  nine  of  Hell  arise. 

llight  against  the  eastern  gate. 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate  ; 
"Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  Maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thrice  he  tracM  the  Runic  rhyme  ; 
Thrice  pronounc'd,  in  accents  dread, 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  Dead; 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breath'd  a  sullen  sound. 
~    Proph.  What  call  unknown,whatcharms,presume 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  touib? 


*  Niflheimr,  the  hell  of  the  Gothic  nations,  consisted  of 
jiine  worlds,  to  which  were  devoted  all  such  fis  died  of 
sickness,  old  age,  or  by  any  other  means  than  in  battle  ; 
over  it  presided  Hela,  the  goddess  of  death. 
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Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite, 
And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night  ? 
Long  on  these  mouldenng  boues  hare  beat 
The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat. 
The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain! 
Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again, 
■\Vho  is  he,  with  voice  unbless'd, 
That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest  ? 

Odin.  A  Traveller,  to  thee  unknown, 
Is  he  that  calls,  a  Warrior's  Son, 
Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shalt  know  ; 
Tell  we  what  is  done  below. 
For  whom  yon  glittering  board  is  spread  ? 
Dress'd  for  whom  yon  golden  bed? 

Proph.  JMantliug  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  beverage  of  the  bee; 
O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold  ; 
'Tis  the  drink  of  Balder  bold  : 
Balder's  head  to  death  is  giv'n. 
Pain  can  reach  the  Sons  of  Heav'n ! 
Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

Odin.  Once  again  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  arise,  and  say, 
What  dangers  Odin's  child  await, 
Who  the  Author  of  his  fate  ? 

Proph,  In  Hoder's  hand  the  Hero's  doom; 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

Odin.  Prophetess,  ray  spell  obey, 
Once  again  arise,  and  say. 
Who  the'  Avenger  of  his  guiit, 
By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt? 

Proph,  In  the  caverns  of  the  west. 
By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  compress'd, 
A  wondrous  Boy  shall  Rinda  bear. 
Who  ne'er  shall  comb  his  raven-hair, 
Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  stream, 
Nor  see  the  sun's  departing  beam, 
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Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile 
Flaming  on  the  funeral  pile. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close: 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

Odin.  Yet  awhile  my  call  obey; 
Prophetess,  awake,  and  say, 
What  Virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe. 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow. 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear, 
And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air? 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose: 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 

Proph.  Ha?  no  Traveller  art  thou ; 
King  of  Men,  I  know  thee  now  ; 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line — 

Odin.  No  boding  Maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  Prophetess  of  good  ; 
But  mother  of  the  giant-brood ! 

Proph.   Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home, 
That  never  shall  Inquirer  come 
To  break  my  iron-sleep  again; 
Till  Lok*  has  burst  his  tenfold  chain; 
Never,  till  substantial  Night 
Has  re-assumed  her  ancient  right ; 
Till  wrapt  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurl'd, 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 


♦  Lok  is  the  evil  being,  who  continues  in  chains  till  the 
twilight  of  the  gods  approaches,  when  he  shall  break  his 
bonds  ;  the  human  race,  the  stars,  and  sun,  shall  disappear, 
the  earth  sink  in  the  seas,  and  fire  consume  the  skies ; 
even  Odin  himself,  and  his  kindred  deities,  shall  perish. 
For  a  farther  explanation  of  this  mythology,  see  Introduc- 
tion a  VHistoire  de  Dannemarc,  par  Monsieur  Mallet,  1755, 4to.; 
or  rather  a  translation  of  it  published  in  1770,  and  entitled 
Northern  Antiquities,  in  which  some  mistakes  in  the  ori* 
ginal  are  judiciously  corrected. 
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ODE  IX. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  OWEN. 
A  Fragment. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Owen  succeeded  his  father  Griffin  in  the  Prin- 
cipaliiy  of  North  Wales,  A.  D.  1120  :  thU 
battle  was  nearly  forty  years  afterwards. 

/^WEN's  praise  demands  my  song, 
^^^   Owen  swift,  and  Owen  strong; 
Fairest  flower  of  Roderic's  stem, 
Gwyneth's  *  shield,  and  Britain's  gem. 
He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores, 
Nor  on  all  profusely  pours  ; 
Lord  of  every  regal  art, 
Liberal  hand,  and  open  heart. 

Big  with  hosts  of  mighty  name, 
Squadrons  three  against  him  came  ; 
This  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding. 
Side  by  side  as  proudly  riding. 
On  her  shadow  long  and  gay 
Lochlint  ploughs  the  wat'ry  way; 
There  the  Norman  sails  afar 
Catch  the  winds  and  join  the  war  : 
Black  and  huge  along  they  sweep. 
Burdens  of  the  angry  deep. 

Dauntless  on  his  native  sands 
The  dragon-son  of  Mona  stands  J; 
In  glittering  arms  and  glory  dress'd, 
High  he  rears  his  ruby  crest. 
There  the  thundering  strokes  begin, 
There  the  press,  and  there  the  din ; 

*  North  Wales.  t  Denmark. 

X  The  Red  Dragon  is  the  device  of  Cadwallader,whie** 
iftl  bis  descendants  bore  on  their  banners. 
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Talymalfra's  rocky  shore 
Echoing  to  the  battle's  roar. 
Check'd  by  the  torrent-tide  of  blood, 
Backward  Menai  rolls  his  flood; 
While,  heap'd  his  master's  feet  around, 
Prostrate  warriors  gnaw  the  ground. 
Where  his  glowing  eye-balls  turn, 
Thousand  banners  round  him  burn  : 
Where  he  points  his  purple  spear. 
Hasty,  hasty  Rout  is  there; 
Marking  with  indignant  eye 
Fear  to  stop,  and  Shame  to  fiy. 
There  Confusion,  Terror's  child, 
Conflict  fierce,  and  Ruin  wild, 
Agony,  that  pants  for  breath, 
Despair  and  honourable  Death. 

Sp.  V^  7^  ^V"  ^^^ 


ODE  X. 

THE  DEATH  OF  HOEL. 

From  the  Welsh  of  Aneurim,  styled  the  Monarch 
of  the  Bards, 

He  flourished  about  the  time  of  Talliessin 
A.  D.  570. 

TTAD  I  but  the  torrent's  might, 

-*-■■  With  headlong  rage  and  wild  affright 

Upon  Deira's  squadrons  hurl'd 

To  rush,  and  sweep  them  from  the  world ! 

Too,  too  secure  in  youthful  pride. 
By  them,  my  friend,  my  tloel,  died. 
Great  Cian's  son  :  of  Madoc  old 
He  ask'd  no  heaps  of  hoarded  gold; 
Alone  in  Nature's  wealth  array'd. 
He  ask'd  and  had  the  lovely  Maid» 
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To  Cattraeth's  vale  ia  glittering  row 
Twice  two  hundred  warriors  go: 
Every  warrior's  manly  neck 
Chains  of  regal  honour  deck, 
Wreath'd  in  many  a  golden  link: 
From  the  golden  cup  they  drink 
Nectar,  that  the  bees  produce. 
Or  the  grape's  ecstatic  juice, 
riush'd  with  mirth  and  hope  they  burn  : 
But  none  from  Cattraeth's  vale  return. 
Save  Aeron  brave,  and  Conan  strong, 
(Bursting  through  the  bloody  throng) 
And  I,  the  meanest  of  them  all. 
That  live  to  weep  and  sing  their  fall. 


ODE  XI. 

FOR    MUSIC. 

Performed  in  the  Seriate  •  House  Cambridge, 
July  1,  1769,  at  the  Installation  of  his  Grace 
Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Chancellor  of  the  University » 

AIR. 

'  pjENCE,  avaunt,  f  tis  holy  ground) 

Comus,  and  his  midnight-crew, 
And  Ignorance  with  looks  profound. 
And  dreaming  Sloth  of  pallid  hue, 
Mad  Sedition's  cry  profane, 
Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain, 
INor  in  these  consecrated  bowers 
Let  painted  Flatteryhide  her  serpent  train  in  flowers. 
CHORUS. 
*  Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain, 
Dare  the  Muse's  walk  to  stain. 
While  bright-eyed  Science  watches  round: 
Heuce,  away,  'tis  holy  ground  !' 
C  2 
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RECITATIVE. 


From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 

Bursts  on  my  ear  the'  indignant  lay; 
There  sit  the  sainted  Sage,  the  Bard  divine. 

The  few,  whom  Genius  gave  to  shine 
Through  every  unborn  age,  and  undiscover'd  clime. 

Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they; 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  tender  sympathy, 
To  bless  the  place  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardour  stole  : 
'Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-ton'd  shell, 
And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  swell. 
Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  sublime, 
And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the  rhyme. 

AIR. 

*  Ye  brown  o'er-arching  groves, 

That  Contemplation  loves, 
Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 

Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 

I  trod  your  level  lawn, 
Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  F0II3', 
WithFreedom  by  my  side,and  soft-ey'dMelanchoIy.* 

RECITATIVE. 

But  hark  !  the  portals  sound,  and,  pacing  forth 

With  solemn  steps  and  slow. 
High  potentates,  and  dames  of  royal  birth. 
And  mitred  fathers,  in  long  order  go : 
Great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow  * 

From  haughty  Gallia  torn. 
And  sad  Chatillon,  on  her  bridal  morn  t 


*  Edward  III.  who  added  the  Fkut  de  Lys  of  France  to 
the  arms  of  England.     He  founded  Trinity  College. 

t  Maria  de  Valentia,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  daughter  of 
Guy  de  Chatillon,  Compte  de  St.  raul  in  France;  of  whom 
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That  wept  her  bleeding  love,  and  princely  Clare  *, 
And  Anjou's  Heroiuet,  and  the  paler  Rose  t, 
The  rival  of  her  crown  and  of  her  woes, 

And  either  Henry  there  §; 
The  murder'd  Saint,  and  the  majestic  Lord 
That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome. 
(Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o'er, 
Tiieir  human  passions  now  no  more, 
Save  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb.) 

RECITATIVE   ACCOMPANIED. 

All  that  on  Granta's  fruitful  plain 
Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  pour'd, 
And  bade  these  awful  fanes  and  turrets  rise, 
To  hail  their  Fitzroy's  festal  morning  come; 

And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 

The  liquid  language  of  the  skies: 

QUARTETTO. 

'  What  is  Grandeur,  what  is  Power? 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 
What  the  blight  reward  we  gain? 
The  grateful  memory  of  the  good. 


tradition  says,  that  her  husband,  Audemar  de  Valentia, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  slain  at  a  tournament  on  the  day  of 
his  nnptials.  She  was  the  foundress  of  Pembroke  College 
or  Hall,  under  the  name  of  Aula  Mariaj  de  Valentia. 

*  Elizabeth  de  Burg,  Countess  of  Clare,  was  wife  of  John 
de  Burg,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  daughter 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  Joan  of  Acres, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.  Hence  the  Poet  gives  her  the  epi- 
thet of  princely.    She  founded  Clare  Hall. 

t  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  foundress  of 
Queen's  College.  The  Poet  has  celebrated  her  conjugal 
fidelity  in  a  former  Ode. 

t  Elizabeth  Widville,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  (hence  called  the 
paler  Rose,  as  being  of  the  house  of  York.)  She  added  to 
the  foundation  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

§  Henry  VI.  and  VIII.  the  former  the  founder  of  King's, 
Che  latter  the  greatest  benefactor  to  Tiiuit}'  College. 
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Sweet  i«  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet, 
Sweet  Music's  meltmc  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude.' 

RECITATIVE. 

Foremost,  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloudy 
The  venerable  Margaret  see*  ! 

*  Welcome,  my  noble  son,  (she  cries  aloud) 

To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me : 
Pleas'd  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
A  Tudor's  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace  t. 

AIR. 

*  Thy  liberal  heart,  thy  judging  eye, 
The  flower  unheeded  shall  descry, 
And  bid  it  round  Heav'n's  altar  shed 
The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head  : 
Shall  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem 
Tjo  glitter  on  the  diadem. 

RECITATIVE. 

*  Lo,  Granta  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  bandj 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  slie 
No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  flings  ; 

Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refin'd 
Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind  : 

She  reveres  herself  and  thee. 
With  modest  pride  to  grace  thy  youthful  brow, 
The  laureate  wreath  that  Cecil  worej  she  bringsy 

And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand. 

Submits  the  fasces  of  her  sway, 
While  Spirits  bless'd  above,  and  Men  below, 
Join  with  glad  voice  the  loud  symphonious  lay. 

♦  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  foundress  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's  Colleges. 

•f*  The  Countess  was  a'Beaufort,  and  married  to  a  Tudor; 
hence  the  application  of  this  line  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  claims  descent  from  both  these  families. 

X  Lord  Treasurer  Barleich  was  Chancellor  of  the  Um- 
TCisily  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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GRAND  CHORUS. 


*  Through  the  wild  waves  as  they  roar 
With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mieu 
Thy  steady  course  of  honour  keep. 

Nor  fear  the  rocks,  nor  seek  the  shore  : 
The  Star  of  Brunswick  smiles  serene, 

And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep.' 


MISCELLANIES. 

A  LONG  STORY. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  CRAY'S  Elegy,  previous  to  its  publication,  was  handed 
about  in  MS.  and  had,  amongst  other  admirers,  the  Lady 
Cobham,  who  resided  in  the  mansion-house  of  Stoke- 
Pogeis.  The  performance  inducing  her  to  wish  for  the 
/Author's  acquaintance,  Lady  Schaub  and  Miss  Speed, 
then  at  her  house,  undertook  to  introduce  her  to  it. 
These  two  ladies  waited  upon  the  Author  at  his  aunt's 
solitary  habitation,  where  he  at  that  time  resided;  and 
not  finding  him  at  home,  they  left  a  card  behind  them. 
Mr.  Gray,  surprised  at  such  a  compliment,  returned  the 
visit ;  and  as  the  beginning  of  this  intercourse  bore  some 
appearance  of  romance,  he  gave  the  humorous  and 
lively  account  of  it  which  the  Long  Story  contains. 

TN  Britain's  isle,  no  matter  where, 
*•   An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands*: 
The  lluntingdons  and  Haitons  there 
Employ'd  the  power  of  fairy  hands. 


*  The  mansion-house  at  Stoke-Pogeis,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Viscountess  Cobham.  Ihe  style  of  bu  Iding 
which  we  now  call  Queen  Elizabeth's,  is  here  admirably 
described,  both  with  regard  to  its  beauties  and  defects; 
and  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  delineate  the  fantastic 
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To  raise  the  ceiling's  fretted  height, 
Each  pannel  in  achievements  clothing, 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages,  that  lead  to  nothing. 

Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him. 
My  grave  Lord-Keeper  led  the  hrawls  *  ; 

The  seals  and  maces  danc'd  before  him. 

His  bushy  beard,  and  shoe-strings  green. 
His  high-crown'd  hat,  and  satin  doublet, 

Mov'd  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

What,  in  the  very  first  beginning  ! 

Shame  of  the  versifying  tribe  ! 
Your  history  whither  are  you  spinning ! 

Can  you  do  nothing  but  describe? 

A  house  there  is  (and  that's  enough) 
From  whence  one  fatal  morning  issues 

A  brace  of  warriors  t,  not  in  buff. 
But  rustling  in  their  silks  and  tissues. 

The  first  came  cap-a-pee  from  France, 

Her  conquering  destiny  fulfilling, 
Whom  meaner  beauties  eye  askance. 

And  vainly  ape  her  art  of  killing. 

manners  of  her  time  with  equal  truth  and  humour.  The 
house  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Huntmgdon  and 
tW  family  of  Hatton. 

«  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  promoted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  his  graceful  person  and  fine  dancing. — Brawls  were  a 
sort  of  figure-dance  then  in  vogue, and  probably  deemed 
as  elegant  as  our  modern  cotillons,  or  still  more  modern 
quadrilles. 

•f.  The  reader  is  already  apprised  who  these  ladies  were  ; 
the  two  descriptions  are  prettily  contrasted  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  happily  turned  than  the  compliment  to  Lady 
Cobhara  in  the  eighth  stanza. 
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The  other  Amazon  kind  Heav'n 

Had  arm'd  with  spirit,  wit,  and  satire: 

But  Cobham  had  the  polish  giv'n, 
And  tipp'd  her  arrows  with  good-nature. 

To  celebrate  her  eyes,  her  air — 

Coarse  panegyrics  would  but  tease  her — 

Melissa  is  her  Nom  de  Guerre: 

Alas,  who  would  not  wish  to  please  her ! 

With  bonnet  blue  and  capuchine, 

And  aprons  long,  they  hid  their  armour  i 

And  veil'd  their  weapons,  bright  and  keen, 
In  pity  to  the  country  farmer. 

Fame,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  P — t  *, 
(By  this  time  all  the  parish  know  it) 

Had  told  that  thereabouts  there  lurk'd 
A  wicked  imp,  they  call  a  Poet : 

Who  prowl'd  the  country  far  and  near, 
Bewitch'd  the  children  of  the  peasants, 

Dried  up  the  cows,  and  lam'd  the  deer, 
And  suck'd  the  eggs,  and  kill'd  the  pheasants. 

My  Lady  heard  their  joint  petition  ; 

Swore  by  her  coronet  and  ermine, 
She'd  issue  out  her  high  commission 

To  rid  the  manor  of  such  vermin. 

The  Heroines  undertook  the  task : 

Through  lanes  unknown,  o*er  stiles  they  ventur'd; 
liapp'd  at  the  door,  nor  stay'd  to  ask, 

But  bounce  into  the  parlour  enter'd. 

The  trembling  family  they  daunt. 

They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugh,  they  tattle, 
Rummage  his  Mother,  pinch  his  Aunt, 

And  up  stairs  in  a  whirlwind  rattle  : 


*  I  have  been  told  that  this  gentleman,  a  neighbonr  and 

acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gray's  in  the  country,  -was  much  dis- 
pleased at  the  liberty  here  taken  with  his  name,  yet  surely 
without  any  great  reason. 
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Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore. 
Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber, 

Kun  hurry-skurry  round  the  floor, 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber ; 

Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry. 
Papers  and  books,  a  huge  imbroglio  ! 

Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  lie, 

Or  creas'd,  like  dog's-ears,  in  a  foUo. 

On  the  first  marching  of  the  troops, 
The  Muses,  hopeless  of  his  pardon. 

Convey 'd  him  underneath  their  hoops 
To  a  small  closet  in  the  garden. 

So  Rumour  says;  (who  will,  believe;) 
But  that  they  left  the  door  a-jar. 

Where,  safe  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 
He  heard  the  distant  din  of  war. 

Short  was  his  joy.    He  little  knew 
The  power  of  magic  was  no  fable; 

Out  of  the  window,  whisk,  they  flew. 
But  left  a  spell  upon  the  table. 

The  words  too  eager  to  unriddle, 
The  Poet  felt  a  strange  disorder; 

Transparent  bird-lime  form'd  the  middle, 
And  chains  invisible  the  border. 

So  cunning  was  the  apparatus. 

The  powerful  pot-hooks  did  so  move  him. 
That,  will  he  nill  he,  to  the  Great  House 

He  went,  as  if  the  Devil  drove  him. 

Yet  on  his  way  (no  sign  of  grace. 
For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  piay) 

To  Phoebus  he  preferr'd  his  case. 

And  begg'd  his  aid  that  dreadful  day. 

The  Godhead  would  have  back'd  his  quarrel ; 

But  with  a  blush,  on  recollection, 
Own'd,  that  his  quiver  and  his  laurel 

'Gainst  four  such  eyes  were  no  protection. 
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The  Court  was  sate,  the  Culprit  there  ; 

Forth  from  their  gloomj^  mausions  creeping, 
The  Lady  Janes  and  Joans  repair, 

And  from  the  gallery  stand  peeping  : 

Such  as  in  silence  of  the  night 

Come  (sweep)  along  some  winding  entry, 
(Styack  ♦  has  often  seen  the  sight) 

Or  at  the  chapel-door  stand  sentry  : 

In  peaked  hoods  and  mantles  tarnish'd. 

Sour  visages,  enough  to  scare  ye, 
High  dames  of  honour  once,  that  garmsh'd 

The  drawing-room  of  fierce  Queen  Mary. 

The  Peeress  comes.    The  audience  stare, 
Aud  doff  their  hats  with  due  submission: 

S\\e  curtsies,  as  she  takes  the  chair, 
To  all  the  people  of  condition. 

The  Bard,  with  many  an  artful  fib. 

Had  in  imagination  fenc'd  him, 
Disprov'd  the  arguments  of  Squib  t, 

And  all  that  Groom  t  could  urge  against  him. 

But  soon  his  rhetoric  forsook  him, 
When  he  the  solemn  hall  had  seen ; 

A  sudden  fit  of  ague  shook  him, 

He  stood  as  mute  as  poor  Macleane  §. 

Yet  something  he  was  heard  to  mutter, 

*  How  in  the  paik,  beneath  an  old  tree, 
(Without  design  to  hurt  the  butter. 

Or  any  malice  to  the  poultry,) 

'  He  once  or  twice  had  penn'd  a  sonnet ; 

Yet  hop'd,  that  he  might  save  his  bacon  : 
IN  umbers  would  give  their  oalhs  upon  it. 

He  ne'er  was  for  a  conjurer  taken.* 

*  The  Housekeeper.  f  The  Steward. 
%  Groom  of  the  chamber. 

^  A  famous  highwayman,  hanged  the  week  before. 
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The  ghostly  prudes,  with  hagged  *  face, 
Already  had  condemn'd  the  sinner. 

My  Lady  rose,  and  with  a  grace — 
She  smil'd,  and  bid  him  come  to  dinner  t. 

*  Jesu-Maria  !  Madam  Bridget, 

Why,  what  can  the  Viscountess  mean 
(Cried  the  square-hoods  in  woful  fidget) 
The  times  are  alter'd  quite  and  clean! 

*  Decorum's  turn'd  to  mere  civility; 

Her  air  and  all  her  manners  shew  it. 
Commend  me  to  her  affability  ! 
Speak  to  a  Commoner  and  Poet !' 

Here  500  Stanzas  are  lost. 

And  so  God  save  our  noble  King, 

And  guard  us  from  long-winded  lubbei<s. 

That  to  eternity  would  sing. 
And  keep  ray  Lady  from  her  rubbers. 


ELEGY 

Written  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 

^TPHE  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day|, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o*er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

*  Hagged,  i,  e.  the  face  of  a  witch  or  hag.  The  epithet 
/ra5:flrd  lias  been  sometimes  mistaken  as  conveying  the  same 
idea,  but  it  means  a  very  different  tiling,  viz.  wild  and  fa- 
rouche, and  is  taken  from  an  unreclaimed  hawk,  called  an 
Hagard. 

+  Here  the  story  finishes.  The  exclamation  of  the  ghosts, 
which  foHows,  is  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  manners  of 
the  age  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  lived  ;  and  the 
500  stanzas,  said  to  be  lost,  may  be  imagined  to  contain 
the  remainder  of  their  long-wlnded  expostulation. 

X sq  lilla  di  lontano 

Che  paia  '1  yiorno  pianger,  che  si  muore. 

DanUt  Purgitf,  I.  S. 
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iow  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
5ave  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinkiings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

ave  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complaia 

>f  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Jeneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Lach  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

rhe  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

[he  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
T^o  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

'or  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care: 

5o  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

)ft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  harrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke: 

flow  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 
Howbow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

rhe  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  the'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  Pr,oud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
iyhere  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
^  The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  notes  of  praise. 


y 
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Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 
Or  wak*d  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre; 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of' Time  did  ne*er  unroll; 

Chili  Penary  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

^ome  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade  :  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd  ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  Truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  Shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame.  . 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife  *, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray ; 

Aloug  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

*  This  part  of  the  Elegy  differs  from  the  first  copy.    The 
following  stanza  was  excluded  with  the  other  alteration. 
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Yet  e*en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd 
Implores  tht  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Tlieir  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the' unletter'd  Muse 
Tlie  place  of  fame  and  elepy  supply: 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  wlio,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'u  in  our  ashes*  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the'  unhonour'd  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate  ; — 

Haply  some  hoary-headcd  swain  m.ay  say, 
•  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

'  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  boech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  higli. 

His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 


Hark  !  how  the  sacred  calm,  that  breathes  around. 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  pass-on  cease  ; 

In  still  small  accents  wiiispering  from  the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

*  Ch'i  veggio  nel  pensier,  dolcc  mio  fuoco, 
Fredda  una  lingua,  et  due  begli  occlii  chiusi 
Kimaner  doppo  noi  pien  di  faville. 

P$trarckt  Zon.  iCp. 
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*  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove; 
Now  drooping,  woeful-wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

'  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  custom'd  hill. 
Along  the  heath*,  and  near  his  favourite  tree ; 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  U'p  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

*  The  next  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  thro'  the  church-way  pathwe  saw  him  borne- 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay. 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn  t.' 

THE  EPITAPH. 
HERE  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 

A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown: 
Fair  Science  fiown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth^ 

And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 

Heav'n  did  a  recompence  as  largely  send: 
He  gave  to  Misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear. 

He  gain'd  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose  J,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

*  Mr.  Gray  forgot,  when  he  displaced,  by  the  preceding 
stanza,  his  beautiful  description  of  the  evening  haunt,  the 
reference  to  it  which  he  had  here  left : 

Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along. 

While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done> 
Oft  as  the  woodlark  pip'd  her  farewell  song. 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun. 
+  In  the  early  editions  the  following  lines  were  added, 
but  the  parenthesis  was  thought  too  long  : 

There  scatter'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found  ; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

% paventosa  speme.  Petrareh,  son.  114. 
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EPITAPH 
ON  MRS.  MARY  CLARKE*. 

O!  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 


A  Friend,  a  Wife,  a  Mother  sleeps: 
A  heart  within  whose  sacred  ceil 
The  peaceful  Virtues  lov'd  to  dwell. 
Affection  warm,  and  Faith  sincere. 
And  soft  Humanity,  were  there. 
In  agony,  in  death  resign'd. 
She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 
Her  infant  Image  here  below 
Sits  smiling  on  a  Father's  woe: 
Whom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 
Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days? 
A  pang  to  secret  sorrow  dear; 
A  sigh;  an  unavailing  tear; 
Till  Time  shall  every  grief  remove. 
With  life,  with  memory,  and  with  love. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  STATIUS. 

nnniRD  in  the  labours  of  the  Disc  came  on, 
With  sturdy  step  and  slow,  Hippomedon  ; 
Artful  and  strong  he  pois'd  the  well-known  weight. 
By  Phlegyas  warn'd,  and  fir'd  by  Mnestheus'  fate. 
That  to  avoid,  and  this  to  emulate. 
His  vigorous  arm  be  try'd  before  he  flung, 
Brac'd  all  his  nerves,  and  every  sinew  strung; 
Then,  with  a  tempest's  whirl,  and  wary  eye, 
Pursu'd  his  cast,  and  hurl'd  the  orb  on  high : 
The  orb  on  high,  tenacious  of  its  course. 
True  to  the  mighty  arm  that  gave  it  force. 
Far  overleaps  all  bound,  and  joys  to  see 
Its  ancient  lord  secure  of  victoiy. 

♦  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Clarke,  phys'c-an  at  Epsom, 
died  April  27tb,  1757,  and  is  buried  in  the  church  of  Beck- 
eohani,  Kent. 
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The  theatre's  green  height  and  woody  wall 
Tremble  ere  it  precipitates  its  fall ; 
The  ponderous  mass  sinks  in  the  cleaving  ground. 
While  vales  and  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound. 
As  when  from  JEtna's  smoking  summit  broke. 
The  eyeless  Cyclops  heav'd  the  craggy  rock  ; 
Where  ocean  frets  beneath  the  dashing  oar. 
And  parting  surges  round  the  vessel  roar : 
'Twas  there  he  aim'd  the  meditated  harm, 
And  scarce  Ulysses  scap'd  his  gi«nt  arm. 
A  tiger's  pride  the  victor  bor6  away,     , 
With  native  spots  and  arlfal  labour  gay, 
A  shining  border  round  the  margin  roll'd, 
And  calmM  the  terrors  of  his  claws  in  gold. 


GRAY  OF  HIMSELF. 

nnOO  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune, 
.  ■*•    He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune: 

Could  love  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  some- 
what odd; 

No  very  great  JVityhe  believ'd  in  a  Cod. 

A  post  or  a  pension  he  did  not  desire, 

But  left  Church  and  State  to  Charles  Townshend 
and  Squire. 
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SKETCH 

OP 

THE     LIFE     AND     WRITINGS 

OF 

OI.IVER  GOLDSMITH,  M.  B. 


nPHTS  gentleman  was  born  at  Femes,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1731. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  had  four 
sons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  youngest.  He  stu- 
died the  classics  in  Mr.  Hughes's  school;  and  on 
the  11th  of  June,  1744,  was  admitted  a  sizar  in 
Trioity  College,  Dublin, 

During  his  continuance  at  the  University,  he 
made  no  display  of  those  shining  abilities  which 
afterwards  so  distinguishedly  marked  his  genius. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1749»  which  was  two 
years  after  the  regular  course  of  those  things,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  In  the 
year  1751,  he  visited  Edinburgh,  having  previously 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  profession  of  physic, 
and  attended  some  courses  of  anatomy  in  Dublin. 
At  Edinburch,  he  studied  the  different  branches 
of  medicine  under  the  respective  professors  in  that 
University,  His  thoughtless,  though  beneficent 
disposition,  soon  involved  him  in  difficulties ;  and, 
having  made  himself  responsible  for  the  debt  of 
another  person,  a  fellow-student,  he  was  obliged 
abruptly  to  leave  Scotland,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  a  prison. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17o4,  he  arrived  at 
Sunderland  J  but  being  pursued  by  a  legal  process, 
on  account  of  the  debt  we  have  just  mentioned, 
lie   was  arrested :   but  he   was    afterwards   set  at 
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liberty  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Laughlin  Maclane, 
and  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  were  then  in  the  college. 

Having  surmounted  this  embarrassment,  he  em- 
barked on  board  a  Dutch  ship,  and  arrived  at  Rot- 
terdam ;  from  whence  he  went  to  Brussels;  then 
visited  great  part  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards 
Strasbourg  and  Louvain,  where  he  continued  some 
time,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Phy- 
sic. Fiom  thence  he  went  to  Geneva,  in  company 
with  an  English  gentleman.  It  is  a  circumstance 
worth  recording,  that  he  had  so  strong  a  propen- 
sity to  see  different  countries,  men  and  manners, 
that  even  the  necessity  of  walking  on  foot  could 
not  deter  him  from  this  favourite  pursuit.  His 
German  flute,  on  which  he  played  tolerably  well, 
frequently  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  his  learning  procured  him  a  favour- 
able reception  at  most  of  the  religious  houses  he 
visited.  lie  himself  tells  us,  that  whenever  he  ap- 
proached a  peasant's  house,  he  played  one  of  his 
most  merry  tunes,  and  that  generally  procured  hira 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  rich,  who 
generally  despised  both  him  and  his  music. 

He  had  not  been  long  arrived  at  Geneva,  when 
he  met  with  a  young  man,  who,  by  the  death  of 
an  uncle,  was  become  possessed  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  recom- 
mended for  a  travelling  companion.  As  avarice 
was  the  prevailing  principle  of  this  young  man,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  he  was  long  pleased  with  his 
preceptor,  who  was  of  a  contrary  turn  of  mind. 

Mr.Goldsmith,  during  his  residence  at  the  college 
of  Edinburgh,  had  given  marks  of  his  rising  genius 
for  poetry,  which  Switzerland  greatly  contributed 
to  bring  to  maturity.  It  was  here  he  wrote  the 
first  sketch  of  his  Traveller,  which  he  sent  to  his 
brother  Henry,  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  de- 
spising Fame  and  Fortune,  retired  with  an  amiable 
wife,  on  an  income  of  only  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
to  pass  a  life  of  happiness  and  obscurity. 
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Oar  poet  and  liis  pupil  continued  together  until 
they  arrived  at  the  soutli  of  France,  where,  on  a 
disagreement,  they  parted,  and  our  author  was 
left  to  struggle  with  all  the  difficulties  that  a  man 
could  experience,  who  was  in  a  state  of  poverty, 
in  a  foreign  country,  witl'.out  friends.  Yet,  not- 
Withstanding  all  his  difficulties,  his  ardour  for  tra- 
velling was  not  abated;  and  he  persisted  in  his 
scheme,  though  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  be 
beholden  to  his  flute  and  the  peasants.  At  length, 
his  curiosity  being  gratified,  he  bent  his  course 
towards  England,  and  about  the  beginning  of  tiie 
winter,  in  1758,  he  arrived  at  Dover. 

His  situation  was  not  much  mended  on  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  at  which  period  the  whole  of  his 
finances  were  reduced  to  a  few  halfpence.  What 
must  be  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of  a  man  in  so 
forlorn  a  situation,  and  an  utter  stranger  in  the 
metropolis !  He  applied  to  several  apothecaries 
for  employment;  but  his  awkward  appearance,  and 
his  broad  Irish  accent,  were  so  much  against  him, 
that  he  met  only  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  At 
last,  however,  merely  through  motives  of  humanity, 
he  was  taken  notice  of  by  a  chemist,  who  employed 
him  in  his  laboratory. 

In  this  situation  he  continued,  till  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh  was  in  Lon- 
don.  He  then  quitted  the  chemist,  and  lived 
some  time  upon  the  liberality  of  the  doctor;  but, 
disliking  a  life  of  dependence  on  the  generosity 
of  his  friend,  and  being  unwilling  to  be  burthen- 
some  to  him,  he  soon  accepted  an  ofler  that  was 
made  him,  of  assisting  the  late  llcv.  Dr.  Milner, 
in  the  education  of  young  gentlemen,  at  his  aca- 
demy at  Peckham.  During  the  time  he  remained 
in  this  situation,  he  gave  much  satisfaction  to  his 
employer;  but  as  he  had  obtained  some  reputation 
from  criticisms  he  had  written  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  he  eagerly  engaged  in  the  compilation  of 
that  work,  with  Mr.  Griffith,  the  principal  pro- 
prietor.    He  accordingly  returned  to  London,  took 
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a  lodging  in  Gieen-Arbour  Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey 
and  commenced  a  professed  author. 

This  was  in  the  year  1759,  before  the  close  of 
which  he  produced  several  works,  particularly  a 
periodical  publication,  called  The  Bee,  and  An  En- 
quiry into  the  present  State  of  Polite  Learning 
in  Eu7'ope»  He  also  became  a  writer  in  The  Public 
Ledger,  in  which  his  Citizen  of  the  World  origin^ 
ally  appeared  under  the  title  of  Chinese  Letters, 
His  reputation  extended  so  rapidly,  and  his  con» 
nections  became  so  numerous,  that  he  was  soon  ena- 
bled to  emerge  from  his  mean  lodgings  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  to  the  politer  air  of  the  Temple,  where  he 
took  chambers  in  1762,  and  lived  in  a  more  credita- 
ble manner.  At  length, his  reputation  was  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  publication  of  The  Traveller  in  the 
year  1760.  His  Vicar  of  Wakefield  followed  his 
Traveller y  and  his  History  of  England  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  performance  of  his  Comedy  of  The 
Good-natured  Man,  ail  which  contributed  to  place 
him  among  the  first  rank  of  the  poets  of  these 
times. 

The  Good-natured  Man  was  acted  at  Covent- . 
Garden  Theatre  in  the  year  I768.  Many  parts  of 
this  play  exhibit  the  strongest  indications  of  our 
author's  comic  talents.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  cha- 
racter on  the  stage  more  happily  imagined,  and 
more  highly  finished,  than  Croaker^s;  nor  do  we 
recollect  so  original  and  successful  an  incident  as 
that  of  the  letter,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the 
composition  of  the  incendiary,  and  feels  a  thou- 
sand ridiculous  horrors  in  consequence  of  his  ab- 
surd apprehension.  The  audience,  however,  having 
been  just  before  exalted  on  the  sentimental  stilts 
of  False  Delicacy,  a  Comedy  by  Mr.  Kelly,  they 
regarded  a  few  scenes  in  Mr.  Goldsmith's  piece  as 
too  low  for  their  en  tertainment,  and  therefore  treated 
them  with  unjustifiable  severity.  Nevertheless  The 
Good-natured  Man  succeeded,  though  in  a  degree 
inferior  to  its  merit.  The  prologue  to  it,  which  is 
excellent,  was  written  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
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In  1773,  the  Comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conqiter, 
or  The  Mistakes  of  a  Nighty  was  acted  at  Ck)vent- 
Garden  Theatre.  This  piece  was  considered  as  a 
farce  by  some  writers:  even  if  so,  it  must  be  ranked 
among  the  farces  of  a  man  of  genius.  One  of  the 
most  ludicrous  circumstances  it  contains,  which  is 
that  of  the  robbery,  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from 
Albamazzar.  Mr.  Coiman,  who  was  then  a  ma- 
nager of  the  theatre,  had  very  little  opinion  of  this 
piece,  and  made  so  keen  a  remark  on  it,  while  in 
rehearsal,  that  the  Doctor  never  forgave  him  for  it. 
The  piece,  however,  succeeded  contrary  to  ^Ir.  Col- 
man's  expectations,  being  received  with  uncommon 
applause  by  the  audience. 

The  last  theatrical  piece  the  Doctor  produced, 
was  The  Grumbler^  a  Farce,  altered  from  Sedley. 
It  was  acted  at  Covent-Garden,  in  1773,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Quick ;  but  it  was  acted  only  one 
night,  and  was  never  printed. 

The  Doctor  might,  with  a  little  attention  to  pru- 
dence and  economy,  have  placed  himself  in  a  state 
above  want  and  dependence.  He  is  said  to  hare 
acquired,  in  one  year,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds;  and  the  advantages  arising  from  his 
writings  were  very  considerable  for  many  years 
before  his  death.  But  these  were  rendered  useless 
by  an  improvident  liberality,  which  prevented  his 
distinguishing  properly  the  objects  of  his  gene- 
rosity ;  and  an  unhappy  attachment  to  gaming, 
with  the  arts  of  which  he  was  very  little  acquainted. 
He  therefore  remained  at  times  as  much  embar- 
rassed in  his  circumstances,  as  when  his  income  w£is 
in  its  lowest  and  most  precarious  state. 

He  had  been  for  some  years,  at  different  times, 
affected  with  a  violent  stranguary,  which  contri- 
buted to  embitter  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
which,  united  with  the  vexations  he  suffered  upon 
other  occasions,  brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual 
despondency.  In  this  condition  he  was  attacked 
by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  in  spite  of  the  most  able 
medical  assistance,  terminated  in  bis  dissolution  00 
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the  4th  day  of  April,  1774,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  burial-ground 
belonging  to  the  Temple,  and  a  monument  hath 
since  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  expense  of  a  literary  club  to  which  he 
belonged.  It  consists  of  a  large  medallion,  exhi- 
biting a  good  likeness  of  the  Doctor,  embellished 
with  literary  ornaments;  underneath  which  is  a 
tablet  of  white  marble,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Englished. 
This   Monument  is  raised 

to  the  Memory  of 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

Poet,  Natural  Philosopher,  and  Historian ; 

Who  left  no  species   of  writing    untouched, 

or 

UnadornM  by  His  Pen. 

Whether  to  move  laughter, 

Or  draw  tears. 

He  was  a  powerful  master 

Over  the  affections, 

Though  at  the  same  time  a  gentle  tyrant; 

Of  a  genius  at  once  sublime,  lively,  and 

Equal  to  every  subject: 

In  expression  at  once  noble, 

Pure  and  delicate. 

His  memory  will  last 

As  long  as   society  retains   affection. 

Friendship  is  not  void  of  honour. 

And  reading  wants  not  her  admirers. 

He  was  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 

At  Femes,  in  the  province 

of  Leinster, 

Where  Pallas  had  set  her  name, 

29th  Nov.  1731. 

He  was  educated  at  Dublin ; 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April, .4??44r 
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70  THE  REV.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH. 
Dear  Sir, 
T  AM  sensible  that  the  friendship  between  us  can 

acquire  no  new  force  from  the  ceremonies  of  a 
Dedication ;  and  perhaps  it  demands  an  excusTi 
thus  to  prefix  ybur  name  to  my  attempts,  which 
you  decline  giving  with  your  own.  But  as  a  part 
of  this  Poem  was  formerly  written  to  you  from 
Switzerland,  the  whole  can  now,  with  propriety, 
be  only  inscribed  to  you.  It  will  also  throw  a 
light  upon  many  parts  of  it,  when  the  reader  un- 
derstands that  it  is  addressed  to  a  man,  who, 
despising  Fame  and  Fortune,  has  retired  early  to 
Happiness  and  Obscurity,  with  an  income  of  forty 
pounds  a  year. 

I  now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom  of 
your  humble  choice.  You  have  entered  upon  a 
sacred  office,  where  the  harvest  is  great,  and  the 
labourers  are  but  few;  while  you  have  left  the 
field  of  Ambition,  wliere  tlie  labourers  are  many, 
and  the  harvest  not  worth  carrying  away.  But  of 
all  kinds  of  ambition,  what  from  the  refinement  of 
the  times,  from  different  systems  of  criticism,  and 
from  the  d.visions  of  party,  that  which  pursues 
poetical  fame  is  the  wildest. 

Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  uft- 
polishcd  nations:  but  iu  a  country  verging  to  the 
extremes  of  refinement.  Painting  and  Music  come 
in  for  a  share.  As  these  offer  the  feeble  riiind  a 
less  laborious  entertainment,  they  at  first  rival 
Poetry,  and  at  length  supplant  her ;  they  engross 
all  that  favour  once  shewn  to  her,  and,  though  but 
yomiger  sisters,  seize  upon  the  elder's  birth-right. 

Yet,  however   this  art  may  be  neglected  by  the 
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powerful,  it  is  still  in  greater  danger  from  the  mis- 
taken efforts  of  the  learned  to  improve  it.  What 
criticisms  have  we  not  heard  of  late  in  favour  of 
blank  verse,  and  Pindaric  odes,  chorusses,  anapests 
and  iambics,  alliterative  care  and  happy  negligence! 
Every  absurdity  has  now  a  champion  to  defend  it; 
and  as  he  is  generally  much  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has 
always  much  to  say;  for  error  is  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  still  more  dan- 
gerous, I  mean  Party.  Party  entirely  distorts  the 
judgment,  and  destroys  the  taste.  When  the  mind 
is  once  infected  with  this  disease,  it  can  only  find 
pleasure  in  what  contributes  to  increase  the  dis- 
temper. Like  the  tyger,  that  seldom  desists  from 
pursuing  man,  after  having  once  preyed  upon 
human  flesh,  the  reader,  who  has  once  gratified 
his  appetite  with  calumny,  makes,  ever  after,  the 
most  agreeable  feast  upon  murdered  reputation. 
Such  readers  generally  admire  some  half-witted 
thing,  who  wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man,  having 
lost  the  character  of  a  wise  one.  Him  they  dignify 
with  the  name  of  poet:  his  tawdry  lampoons  are 
called  satires;  his  turbulence  is  said  to  be  force, 
and  his  phrenzy  fire. 

V/hat  reception  a  Poem  may  find,  which  ha» 
neither  abuse,  party,  nor  blank  verse  to  support  it, 
I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  solicitous  to  know.  My 
aims  are  right.  Without  espousing  the  cause  of 
any  party,  I  have  attempted  to  moderate  the  rage 
of  all.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  there 
may  be  equal  happiness  in  states  that  are  differently 
governed  from  our  own;  that  every  state  has  a 
particular  principle  of  happiness,  and  that  this 
principle  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a  mischievous 
excess.  There  are  few  can  judge  better  than  your- 
self, how  far  these  positions  are  illustrated  in  this 
Pcem.    I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  Brother, 

OLIYER  GOLDSMITH. 


THE 

TRAVELLER; 

OR, 

A  PROSPECT  OF  SOCIETY. 


REMOTE,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheid,  or  wandering  Po ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Cariuthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee; 
Still  to  uiy  Brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  length'ning  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  ; 
Blest  be  that  spot,  wiiere  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire; 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair: 
Biest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crown'd. 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail> 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destin'd  sucii  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care ; 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  lieeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  v/orld  ro^  owa* 
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E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend; 
And  plac'd  on  high,  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear; 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine. 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say^  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain? 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glitt'ring  towns,  with   wealth    and   splendour 

crown'd; 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale  ! 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Oeation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still: 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heav'n  to  man  supplies; 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd. 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below. 
Who  can  direct,  when  ail  pretend  to  know? 
The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease. 
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The  naked  Negro,  panting  at  the  Line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare. 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share. 
Though  patriots  Hatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind: 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given 
To  diflferent  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all. 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call ; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supply'd 
On  Tdra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side  ; 
And  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown. 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails ; 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone  ; 
Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiness  attends. 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends; 
Till,  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  tiy  these  truths  with  closer  eyes. 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies : 
Here,  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  resign'd, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Ear  to  the  right,  where  Appennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends : 
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Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  sid«, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouldVing  tops  between 
With  memorable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  leaves,  that  blossom  but  to  die; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign; 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous, yet  untrue; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  nor  far  remov'd  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  thro*  the  stat 
At  her  command  the  palace  learn'd  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fall'n  column  sought  the  skies; 
,The  canvas  glow'd,  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form: 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  oa other  shores  display'd  her  sail; 
While  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave : 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill. 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 
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Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplyM 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child; 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  controul, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind  : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defac'd  by  time,  and  tott'ring  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  thern,  turn  we  to  survey 
"Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  black  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afiFord, 
But  man  and  steel,  tiie  soldier  and  his  sword. 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Redress  the  clime,  and  ail  iis  rage  disarm. 
The'  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  tho'  small. 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 
To  shame  the  meauness  of  his  humble  shed; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  lothe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
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But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  plough-share  to  the  steep; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 
And  haply,  too,  some  pilgrim,  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart; 
And  e'en  those  hills  that  round  his  mansion  rise^ 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies; 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assigned; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confin'd. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due. 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few ; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  represt: 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies> 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies. 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy. 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy : 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame. 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame; 
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Their  level  life  Is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 

Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire; 

Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 

On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 

In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 

Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  tlieir  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow  ; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unalter'd,  unimprov'd,  the  manners  run; 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Thro'  life's  more  cultur'd  walks,  and  charm  the  way, 
These,  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'dwith  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire; 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  I 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  falt'ring  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wond'rous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze ; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  busy  roils  their  world  away; 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
for  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
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Honoitr,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 

Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 

Here  passes  current;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 

It  shifts,  in  splendid  traffic,  round  the  land*: 

From  courts,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 

And  all  are  taught  an  avaiice  of  praise; 

They  please,  are  pleas'd,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 

Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise  ; 
For  praise,  too  dearly  lov'd  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  eternal  strength  of  thought; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  Ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impait; 
Here  Vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace; 
Here  beggar  Pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampier's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm,  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  wat'ry  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore: 
"While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescu'd  from  his  reign. 
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Thus,  while  around  the  wave  subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  trora  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings. 
Are  here  display'd.  Their  mucli-lov'd  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts: 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear; 
Even  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies  ; 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys  : 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves, 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens!  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now! 

Fii''d  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring; 
Where  lawns  extend  tliat  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspis  glide  : 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combiu'd, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  masters  mind  : 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand. 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  controul, 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 
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Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  picturM  here 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  eudeafi 
Too  blest  indeed  were  such  without  alloy, 
But,  foster'd  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy: 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown: 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd; 
Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore  ; 
Till,  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  phrensy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.    As  nature's  ties  decay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 
"Where  kings  have  toil'd  and  poets  wrote  for  fame, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonour'd  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
1  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great; 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  ! 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  sun; 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure  ! 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure ; 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil. 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil ; 
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And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion'd  grow. 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

Oh  then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms. 
Except  when  fast-approaching  danger  warms: 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  ricii  men  rule  the  law; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillag'd  from  slaves  to  purcliase  slaves  at  home; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  lieart ; 
Till,  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  Brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power; 
And  thus,  polluting  honour  in  its  source. 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste. 
Like  flaring  tapers,  bright'ning  as  they  waste? 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train. 
And  over  fields  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose? 
Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  call, 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main; 
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"Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around. 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound  ? 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  thro' dangerous  ways, 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'roui  aim; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise. 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind  ! 
Why  have  I  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose; 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 
In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain. 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find: 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
liuke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 
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THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 


TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  CAN  liave  no  expectations,  in  an  address  of  this 
"*•  kind,  either  to  add  to  your  reputation  or  to 
estabhsii  my  own.  You  can  gain  nothing  from  my 
admiration,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  that  art  in  which  you 
are  said  to  excel ;  and  I  may  lose  much  by  the  se- 
verity of  your  judgment,  as  few  have  ajuster  taste 
in  poetry  than  you.  Setting  interest  therefore  aside, 
to  which  1  never  paid  much  attention,  I  must  be 
indulged  at  present  in  following  my  affections.  The 
only  dedication  I  ever  made  was  to  my  brother, 
because  I  loved  him  better  than  most  other  men. 
He  is  since  dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  Poem 
to  you. 

How  far  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  versifica- 
tion, and  mere  mechanical  parts  of  this  attempt,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  inquire ;  but  I  know  you  will 
object  (and  indeed  several  of  our  best  and  wisest 
friends  concur  in  the  opinion)  that  the  depopula- 
tion it  deplores  is  no  where  to  be  seen,  and  the 
disorders  it  laments  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
poet's  own  imagination.  To  this  I  can  scarce  make 
any  other  answer,  than  that  1  sincerely  believe 
■what  I  have  written ;  that  1  have  taken  all  possible 
pains,  in  my  country  excursions,  for  these  four  or 
five  years  past,  to  be  certain  of  what  I  allege 
and  that  all  my  views  and  inquiries  have  led  me 
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to  believe  those  miseries  real,  which  I  here  attetnfrt 
to  display.— But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  intd 
an  inquiry,  whether  the  country  be  depopulating 
or  not:  the  discussion  would  take  up  much 
room,  and  T  should  prove  myself,  at  best,  an  in- 
different politician,  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  long 
preface,  when  I  want  his  unfatigued  attention  td 
a  long  poem. 

In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  T 
inveigh  against  the  increase  of  our  luxuries;  and 
here  also  I  expect  the  shout  of  modern  politicians 
against  me.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  past,  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  luxury  as  one  of 
the  greatest  national  advantages;  and  all  the  wis- 
dom of  antiquity,  in  that  particular,  as  erroneous. 
Still,  however,  I  must  remain  a  professed  ancient 
on  that  head,  and  continue  to  think  those  luxuries 
prejudicial  to  states  by  which  so  many  vices  are 
introduced,  and  so  many  kingdoms  have  been  un- 
done. Indeed,  so  much  has  been  poured  out  of 
late  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  variety,  one  would 
sometimes  wish  to  be  in  the  right. 
I  am. 

Bear  Sir, 
iTour  sincere  Friend, 

and  ardent  Admirer, 

OLIVEK  GOLDSMITH. 


THE 

DESERTED  VILLAGE. 


CWEET  Auhum!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
^■^  Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring 

swain, 
"Where  smiling  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  Summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd. 
I)ear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  eaSe, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please ; 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 
"Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  ! 
How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  every  charm, 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hilly 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade 
For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made! 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 
When  toil,  remitting,  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree : 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolic'd  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round: 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  lir'd, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir'd. 
The  dancing  pair,  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down; 
The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place; 
The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love. 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove: 
These  were  thy  charms,sweet  village !  sports  like  these, 
"With  sweet  succession,  taught  ev'n  toil  to  please; 
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These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed; 
Tliese  were  thy  charms — But  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn: 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green: 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain: 
Nt  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But  chok'd  with  sedges  works  its  weedy  way: 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest: 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvary'd  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wail; 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made: 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd  can  never  be  supply'd. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man. 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store; 
Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more: 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 
But  times  are  alter'd:  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain: 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldly  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose, 
And  every  want  to  luxury  ally'd, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  thatgrac'd  the  peaceful  scene, 
Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  aU  the  green; 
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These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn!  parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  pow'r. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruin'd  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to  view 
"Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Kemembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  giv'n  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose: 
I  still  had  hopes — for  pride  attends  us  still — 
Amidst  the  swains  to  shew  ray  book-learn'd  skill ; 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  1  saw  ; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement !  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine! 
How  happy  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  y^outh  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend ; 
Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
And,  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commeuces  ere  the  world  be  past  ♦ 
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Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose. 
There,  as  I  past  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below— 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk«maid  sung ; 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool ; 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school;    ' 
The  watch-dog's  voice  thatbay'd  thewhisp'ring  wind) 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  fiU'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail : 
"No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
Ko  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread. 
For  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  in  fled  : 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashing  spring : 
She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd,  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smilM, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose^ 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year: 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd.nor  wish'd  to  change, his  place: 
Unpractis'd  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour: 
Far  other  aims  his  heait  had  learn'd  to  prize- 
More  skiird  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train; 
He  chid  their  wand' rings,  but  relievM  their  pain: 
The  longremember'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast: 
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The  ruin'ci  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claim  allowM; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'dhiscrutch, and  shew'dhowfields  were  won. 
Pleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride,^ 
And  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  Virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt,  at  every  call. 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt,  for  all; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  try'd  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  lite  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd. 
The  rev'rend  champion  stood.     At  his  controul, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  fault'ring  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
Ev'n  children  followed,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smiie  a  parent's  warmth  exprest; 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Tho'  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Btemal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 
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Beside  yon  straggling  fence,  that  skirts  the  way 
With  biossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 
The  village-master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learniaig  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew: 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  ev'n  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage : 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  ev'n  though  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still ! 
Whilewordsof  learned  length,  and  thund'ring  sound, 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around: 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  firew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
Uut  past  is  all  his  fame :  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Lowlies  that  housewhere  nut-brown  draughtsinspir'd. 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  mucii  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place  : 
The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door  ; 
The  chest,  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use, 
Th€  Twelve  Good  Rules,  the  Royal  Game  of  Goose ; 
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The  hearth,  except  whea  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel,  gay; 
"While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
RaogM  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain,  transitory  splendours!  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
Ko  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail; 
Ko  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train : 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway  ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvy'd,  unmolested,  unconfin'd : 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain; 
And,  ev'n  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart,  distrusting,  asks,  if  this  be  joy. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
*Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore; 
Hoards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 

B  2 
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Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 
!Not  so  tlie  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supply'd  ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robb'd  the  neighbVingfieldsof  half  their  growth  ; 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies  ; 
While  thus  the  land,  adorn'd  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  uuadorn'd  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land  by  luxury  betray'd : 
Jn  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd  ; 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise; 
While,  scourg'd  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
Tlie  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band: 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
3'he  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah!  where  sliall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  ev'n  the  bare-worn  common  is  deny'd. 
If  to  the  city  sped — What  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combin'd 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind  ; 
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To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow  creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  tlie  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 
Here,while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pompsdispla}', 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  wa^  : 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deckt,  admits  the  gorgeous  train; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square. 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  semes  like  these  no  troubles  t?er  annoy! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  I 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  I — Ah !  turn  thine  eye§ 
Wiiere  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village-plenty  blest, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest; 
Tier  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn. 
Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 
!Near  her  betraj'er's  door  she  lays  her  head, 
And.piuch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  show'r. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 
When  idly  f.rst,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 
Ev'n  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread ! 

Ah,  no.     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Alttima  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before. 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray* 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods,  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling; 
Those  pois'nousfields  with  rank  luxuriance  crowa'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around ; 
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Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake^ 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men,  more  murd'rous  still  than  they; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene. 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green. 
The  bree?y  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

GoodHeav'nlwhatsorrowsgloom'd  that  parting  day 
That  caird  them  from  their  native  walks  away; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past. 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
Jpor  seats  like  these  beyond  the  Western  Main ; 
And,  shydd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Eeturn'd  and  wept,  and  still  retvirn'd  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire,  tlie  first  prepar'd  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds  and  wept  for  others'  wo€|.i 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years. 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes. 
And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear^. 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  luxury  !  thou  curs'd  by  Heav'n's  decree. 
How  ill  exchang'd  are  things  like  these  for  thee! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldljf  woe  j 
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Till  sappM  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Ev'u  now  the  devastation  is  begun,  ^ 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 
Ev'n  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  laud. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail 
That,  idly  waiting,  flaps  with  every  gale, 
Downward  they  move,  a  n>elancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there  ; 
And  piety  with  wishes  plac'd  above,' 
And  steady  loy^alty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry  !  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade. 
Unfit,  in  these  degen'rate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride  : 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue !  fare  thee  well. 
Farewell !  and,  oh !  where'er  thy  voice  be  try*d. 
On  Torno's  cliflfs,  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow. 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time. 
Redress  the  rigours  of  th'  inclement  clime; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest. 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away  ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


THE 

HAUNCH  OF  VENISON: 

A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 
TO  LORD  CLARE, 

THANKS,  my  lord*,  for  your  ven'son ;  for  finer  or 
fatter 
Ne'er  raugM  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  on  a  platter. 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  white  was  so  white,  and  the  red  was  so  ruddy; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help 

regretting 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating. 
T  had  thoughts,  in  my  chamber  to  place  it  in  view, 
To  be  shewn  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu: 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so  so. 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show ; 
But  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fry'd  in. 
But  hold — let  me  pause — don't  I  hear  you  pronounce 
This  tale  of  the  bacon  a  damnable  bounce. 
Well,  suppose  it  a  bounce— sure  a  poet  may  try, 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 
But,  my  lord,  it's  no  bounce :  I  protest  in  my  turn. 
It's  a  truth — and  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.Burne*. 
To  go  on  with  my  talC' — as  I  gaz'd  on  the  haunch, 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch  ; 
So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest. 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  lik'd  best. 
Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose; 
'  Jwas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might  rival  Monro's ; 

•  Lord  Clare*8  nephew. 
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But  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled  again, 
With  the  how,    and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and 

the  when. 
There's  Coley,  and  Williams,  and  Howard,  and  Hiff, 
I  think  they  love  venison — I  know  they  love  beef. 
There's  my  countryman  Higgins — oh  !  let  him  alone 
For  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone. 
But  hang  it — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat, 
Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat: 
Such  dainties  to  them  it  would  look  like  a  flirt; 
Like  sending  'em  ruffles,  when  wanting  a  shirt. 

While  thus  I  debated,  in  rev^erie  center'd, 
An  acquaintance,  a  friend  ashecall'd  himself,enter'd; 
An  under-bred,  fine-spoken  fellow  was  he. 
Who  smil'd  as  he  gaz'd  at  the  ven'son  and  me. 
*'  What  have  we  got  here? — Why  this  is  good  eating? 
"  Your  own,  I  suppose — or  is  it  in  waiting?" 
**  Why   whose  should  ii  be,  sir?'*  cried  I,   with  a 

flounce; 
'•  I  get  these  things  often" — but  that  was  a  bounce: 
"  Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the  nation, 
*'  Are  pleas'd  to  be  kind — but  I  hate  ostentation.** 

"  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he,  very  gay, 
"  I'm  glad  I  have  taken  this  house  in  my  way. 
'*  To-morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me ; 
"  No  words.^ — I  insist  on't — precisely  at  three: 
"  We'll  hrtve  Johnson  and  Burke;  all  the  wits  will 

"  be  there; 
**  My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  I'd  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 
"  And,  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a  sinner  ! 
**  We  wanted  this  ven'son  to  make  out  a  dinner, 
"  I'll  take  no  denial — it  shall  and  it  must, 
**  And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
"  Here,  porter — tiiis  ven'son  with  me  to  Mile-end  ! 
*•  No    words,  my  dear  Goldsmitii — ray  friend — my 

*•  dear  friend  !  " 
Thus,  snatching  his  hat,  he  brusb'd  cff  like  the  wind, 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  foUow'd  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf. 
And  "  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself," 
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Tho*Icould  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman  hasty. 
Yet  Johnson,  and  Burk^,  and  a  good  venison  pasty 
Were  things  that  I  never  dislik'd  in  my  life, 
Tho*  clogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 
So  next  day,  in  due  splendor  to  make  my  approach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney  coach. 

When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to  dine 
(A  chair-lumber'd  closet,  just  twelve  feet  by  nine), 
My  friend  bade  me  welcome,but  struck  me  quite  dumb 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  could  not  come; 
**  And  1  knew  it,"  he  cry'd,  "  both  eternally  fail, 
"  The  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  Thrale : 
**  But  no  matter ;  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party 
**  With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty: 
**  The  one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a  Jew, 
**  Who  dabble  and  write  in  the  papers  like  you; 
**  The  one  writes  the  Snarler,  the  other  the  Scourge; 
'*  Some  think  he  writes  Cinna — he  owns  to  Panurge.** 
While  thus  he  describ'd  them  by  trade  and  by  name^ 
They  enter'd,  and  dinner  was  serv'd  as  they  came. 

At  the  top  a  fry'd  liver  and  bacon  were  seen. 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen; 
At  the  sides  there  were  spinagfe  and  pudding  madehot; 
In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty — was  not. 
Kow,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe  it's  my  utter  aversion, 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persian : 
So  there  I  sat  stuck,  like  a  horse  in  a  pound. 
While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round: 
But  what  vex'd  me  most,was  that  d — 'dScottish  rogue, 
With  his  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles,  and  his 

brogue : 
And, "  Madam,"quoth  he,  "may  this  bit  be  my  poison, 
**  A  prettier  dinner  I  never  6et  eyes  on ; 
"  Pray  a  slice  of  your  liver,  though  may  I  be  curst 
**  But  I've  eat  of  your  tripe  till  I'm  ready  to  burst." 
«  The  tripe ! "  quoth  the  Jew  :  *'  if  the  truth  I  must 

"  speak, 
«  I  could  eat  of  this  tripe  seven  days  in  a  week : 
"  I  like  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and  small ; 
"Butyourfriendthere,thedoctor,eats  nothing  at  all." 
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"  Oh  ho!"  quoth  ray  friend,  *'  he'll  come  on  in  a  trice, 
**  He's  keeping  a  corner  for  something  that's  nice  : 
"  There's  a  pasty" — "  A  pasty  !"  repeated  the  Jew; 
"  I  don't  care  if  I  keep  a  corner  for't  too." 
"  What  the  de'il,  mon,  a  pasty!"  re-echo'd  the  Scot; 
"  Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  thot," 
"  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  the  lady  cry'd  out ; 
"  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  was  echo'd  about. 

While  thus  we  resolv'd,  and  the  pasty  delay'd, 
With  looks  that  quite  petrified  enter'd  the  maid; 
A  visage  so  sad,  and  so  pale  with  affright, 
Wak'd  Priam  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night; 
But  we  quickly  found  out,  for  who  could  mistake  her? 
That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the  baker: 
And  so  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  sloven, 
Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  his  oven. 
Sad  Philomel  thus — but  let  similies  drop-;— 
And  now  that  I  think  on't  the  story  may  stop. 
To  be  plain,  my  go«Ki  lord,  it's  but  labour  misplac'd, 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste  ; 
You've  got  an  odd  something — a  kind  of  discerning— 
A  relish — a  taste — sickeu'd  over  by  learning: 
At  least,  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well  known, 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that's  your  own  f 
So  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss, 
You  may  make  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of  this. 


o 


RETALIATION*. 

A   POEM. 

F  old,  when  Scarron  his  companions  invitee 

Each  guest  brought  his-dish,  and  the  feast 

united.  * 


•  Dr.  Goldsmith   and  some   of  his  friends  occast^ 
dined  at  the  St,  James's  Coffee-house.    Oiie  day 
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If  our  landlord*  supplies  us  with  beef  and  with  fish. 
Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  he  brings  the  best 

dish : 
OurDeant shall  be  ven'son,  just  fresh  from  the  plains; 
Our  Burke  t  shall    be    tongue,  with    a  garnish  of 

brains; 
Our  Will§  shall  be  wild  fowl  of  excellent  flavour. 
And  Dickjl  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  the  savour ; 
OurCurnberland's^sweet-bread  its  place  shall  obtain, 
And  Douglas  •*  is  pudding  substantial  and  plain  : 
Our  Garrick's+t  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree  : 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am, 
That  Kidge  Jt  is  anchovy,  and  Re3^nolds§§  is  lamb; 
That  Hickey'sim  a  capon,  and,  b^  the  same  rule. 
Magnanimous  Goldsmith  a  gooseberry  fool. 

proposed  to  write  epitaphs  on  him.  His  country,  dialect, 
and  person,  furnished  subjects  of  criticism.  He  was  called 
on  for  Reialiation,  and  at  their  next  rueeting  produced  the 
poem. 

♦  The  master  of  St.  James's  Coffee-house,  where  the 
doctor,  and  the  friends  he  has  characterised  in  this  poem, 
occasionally  dined. 

•f  Dr.  Bernard,  dean  of  Derry  in  Ireland. 

!j:  Mr.  Edmund  Burke. 

5  Mr.  William  Burke,  secretary  to  General  Conway,  and 
member  for  Bedwin. 

II  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  collector  of  Grenada. 

^  Mr.  Richard  Cumberland,  author  of  the  West  Indian, 
Fashionable  Lover,  the  Brothers,  and  other  dramatic  pieces. 

•*  Doctor  Douglas,  canon  of  Windsor,  an  ingenious 
Scotch  gentleman,  who  no  less  distinguished  himself  as 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  than  a  sound  critic,  in  detecting 
several  literary  mistakes  (or  rather  forgeries)  of  his  coun- 
'^^rymen ;  particularly  Lauder  on  Milton,  and  Bower's 
listory  of  the  Popes. 

tt  David  Garrick,  Esquire. 

X  Counsellor  John  Ridge,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
1  bar. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

%n  eminent  attorney. 
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At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast, 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last  ? 
Here,  waiter,  more  wine :  let  me  sit  while  I'm  able, 
Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table; 
Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head, 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  Dean,  re-united  to  earth. 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with 

mirth : 
If  he  had  any  faults  he  has  left  us  in  doubt ; 
At  least,  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  'em  out; 
Yet  some  have  declar'd,  and  it  can't  be  deny'd  'era, 
That  sly-boots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide  'em. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund, whose  genius  was  such. 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind: 
Tho' fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend*  to  lend  him  a  vote; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of 

dining: 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool;  for  a  drudge  disobedient; 
And  too  fond  of  the  Hght  to  pursue  the  expedient* 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  uneniploy'd,  or  in  place,  sir. 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a  mint. 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  ihe  good  that  was  in't: 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forc'd  him  along, 
His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong; 
Still  aiming  at  honour,  yet  fearing  to  roam. 
The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariot  drove  home  ; 
Would  you  ask  for  his  merits?  Alas  !  he  had  none; 
What   was   good    was   spontaneous,  his  faults  were 

his  ov/n. 
Here  lies  honest  Richard,whose  fate  I  must  sigh  at; 
Alas,  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 

♦  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  member  for  Whitchurclif  after- 
var.ds  created  Viscount  Sj-dney. 
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"What  spirits  were  his !  what  wit  and  what  whim ! 
*  Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb  ! 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling, to  keep  up  the  ball! 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wish'd  him  full  ten  times  a  day  atOldNick; 
But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 
And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine: 
Like  a  tragedy-queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out, 
Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud; 
And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone, 
Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleas'd  with  their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught? 
Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault  ? 
Say,  was  it  that  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few, 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf. 
He  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself? 

Here  Douglas  retires,  from  his  toils  to  relax. 
The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks  : 
Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divines. 
Come, and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  re- 
clines; 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne, 
I  fear'd  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own; 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector. 
Our  Doddstshall  be  piou3,our  Kenrickst  shall  lecture; 

•  Mr.  R.  Burke.    This  gentleman  liaving  slightly  fractured, 
one  of  his  arms  and  legs,  at  different  times,  the  Doctor  has 
rallied  him   on  those  accidents,  as  a  kind  of  retributive 
justice  for  breaking  his  jests  upon  other  people. 

•f  The  Rev.  Dr.Dodd. 

i  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  read  lectures  at  the  Devil  Tavern , 
under  the  title  of  "  The  School  of  Shakspeare." 
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Macpherson*  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  style  ; 
OurTownshend  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  compile; 
New  Lauders  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross  over. 
No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover; 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark, 
AndScotchmen  meetScotchmen  and  cheatiu  the  dark. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick  :  describe  him  who  can, 
An  abridgement  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man: 
As  an  actor,  confess'd  without  rival  to  shine; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line: 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  failings — a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill  judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 
And  be-plaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting  ; 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off,  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
He  turn'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day: 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick: 
He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleas'd  he  could  whistle  them 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame; 
Till,  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind; 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kelly st,  and  Wcodfallst  so  grave. 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you 

gave ! 
How  didGrubbtreet  reecho  tlie  shouts  thatyou  rals'd, 
While  he  was  be-Roscius'd,  and  you  were  be-prais'd  I 

*  James  Macpherson, Esq.  who, from  the  mereforce  of  his 
stjle,  wrote  down  the  first  poet  of  all  antiquity. 

+  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  author  of  False  Delicacy,  Word  to  the 
>Vise,  Clementina,  School  for  Wives,  &c.  &c. 

$  Mr.  W.  Woodfall,  printer  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
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But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies, 
To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies: 
Those  poetSjWho  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skilly 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 
Old   Shakspeare    receive  him  witli  praise  and  with 

love. 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 
Here  Hickej  reclines,  a  most  blunt  pleasant  crea- 
ture, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature; 
He  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper; 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumpen 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser? 
I  answer,  No,  noj  for  he  always  was  wiser: 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat  ? 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  chat : 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go. 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest?  Ah,  no! 
Then  what  was  his  failing  ?  come,  tell  it,  and  burn  ye-=5 
He  was,  could  he  help  it?  a  special  attorney. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind  r 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  j 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 
When  they  judg'd  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of 

hearing ; 
When  they  talk'dof  theirRaphaels,Corregios,and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet*,  and  only  took  snufF. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


A  FTEIl  the  fourth  edition  of  this  poem  was  printed , 
^^  the  publisher  received  the  following  epitaph  on 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  so  remarkably  deaf  as  to  be 
Under  the  necessity  of  using  an  ear-truropet  in  company. 
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Mr.  Whitefoord*,  from  a  friend  of  the  late  Doctor 
Goldsmith. 

HERE  Whitefoord  reclines,  and, deny  it  who  can, 
Though  he  merrily  liv'd,  he  is  now  a  grave  t  man: 
Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun! 
Who  relish'd  a  joke,  and  rejoic'd  in  a  pun; 
Whose  temper  was  generous,  open,  sincere; 
A  stranger  to  flattVy,  a  stranger  to  fear; 
Who  scatter'd  around  wit  and  humour  at  will; 
Whose  daily  hon  ?nots  half  a  column  might  fill  ! 
A  Scotchman,  from  pride  and  from  prejudice  free; 
A  scholar,  yet  surely  no  pedant  was  he. 

What  pity,  alas  !  that  so  lib'ral  a  mind 
Should  so  long  be  to  news-paper  essays  confin'd! 
Who  perhaps  to  the  summit  of  science  could  soar, 
Yet  content  **  if  the  table  he  set  in  a  roar  ;'* 
Whose  talents  to  fill  any  station  were  fit. 
Yet  happy  if  WoodfallJ  confess'd  him  a  wit. 

Ye  news-paper  witlings  !  ye  pert  scribling  folks  ! 
Who  copied  his  squibs,  and  re-echo'd  his  jokes ; 
Ye  tame  imitators,  ye  servile  herd,  come, 
Still  follow  your  master,  and  visit  his  tomb: 
To  deck  it  bring  with  you  festoons  of  the  vine^ 
And  copious  libations  besiow  on  his  shrine; 
Then  strew  all  around  it  (you  can  do  no  less) 
Cross-readings,  ship-news,  and  mistakes  ef  the 
T^ress  II . 

Merry  Whitefoord,  farewell !  for  thy  sake  T  admit 
That  a  Scot  may  have  humour,  I  had  almost  said  wit : 
This  debt  to  thy  mem'ry  I  cannot  refuse, 
"  Thou  best-humour'd  man,  with  the  worst  humour'd 
muse." 

•  Mr.  CalebWhitefoord,  author  of  ihany  humorous  essays. 

+  Mr.  W.  was  so  notorious  a  punster,  that  Doctor  Gold 
smith  used  to  say,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  company 
Without  being  infected  with  the  itch  of  punning. 

%  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser. 

H  Mr.  Whitefoord  has  frequently  indulged  the  town 
Ivtth  humorous  pieces  under  those  titles  in  the  Public 
Advertiser. 


TJTE 

HElliMIT. 


The  following  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Printer 
(if  the  St.  James's  Chronicle^  appeared  in 
that  Paper  in  June  17G7. 

SIR — AS  there  is  nothing  1  dislike  so  much  as 
newspaper  controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles, 
permit  me  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  in- 
forming a  correspondent  of  yours,  that  I  recom- 
mended Blainvillc's  Travels,  because  I  thought  tlie 
book  was  a  good  one:  and  I  think  so  still.  I  said,  ' 
I  was  told  by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  then  first 
published;  but  in  that,  it  seems,  1  was  misin- 
formed, and  my  reading  was  not  extensive,  enough 
to  set  me  right. 

Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of 
having  taken  a  ballad,  I  published  some  time  ago, 
from  one*  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  1  do  not 
think  there  is  any  great  resemblance  between  the 
two  pieces  in  question.  If  there  be  any,  his  ballad 
is  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some 
years  ago ;  and  he  (as  we  both  considered  these 
things  as  trilles  at  best)  told  me  with  his  usual  good 
liumour,  the  next  time  1  saw  him,  that  he  had  taken 
my  plan  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shakspeare  into 
a  ballad  of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little 
Cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved 
it*  Such  petty  anecdotes  as  these  are  scarce  worth 
printing ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  busy  disposition 
of  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  public  should 
never  have  known  that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of 
his  ballad,  or  that  I  am  obliged  to  his  friendship 
and  learning  for  communications  of  a  much  more 
important  nature.        I  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMFTH, 

•  The  Fryar  of  Orders  Gray,  in  Reliq.  of  Anc.  roetry* 
Vol.  I.  !>  '^13, 


THE  HERMIT. 


"  rpURN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

-■•    And  guide  my  lonely  way. 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray, 

"  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 
Witli  fainting  steps  and  slow  ; 

V/here  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 
Seem  lengthening  as  I  go." 

"  Forbear,  my  son,"  the  hermit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dang'rous  gloom; 

For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  tiiy  doom. 

*•  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still : 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

"  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 
Whate'er  my  cell  bestows; 

My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare. 
My  blessing  and  repose. 

*•  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 

To  slaughter  I  condemn: 
Taught  by  that  Pow'r  who  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them : 

"  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

"  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong : 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

in  or  wants  that  little  long," 
C 
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Soft  as  the  dew  from  heav'n  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  take  their  evening  rest, 
The  hermit  trim'd  his  little  fire, 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest: 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store. 
And  gaily  prest,  and  smil'd; 

And,  skill'd  in  legendary  lore, 
The  lingering  hours  beguil'd. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  sooth  the  stranger's  woe; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spy'd, 
With  answering  care  opprest: 

"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cpy'd, 
"  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

«  From  better  habitations  spurn'd, 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove; 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd, 

Or  unregarded  love? 
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"  Alas!  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling,  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 

More  trifling  still  than  they, 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep? 

"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modern  fair  one's  jest: 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest, 

"  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  husli, 

And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surpris'd  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view; 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies. 
As  bright  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confess'd 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

"  And,  ah !  forgive  a  stranger  rude* 

A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried; 
"  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude 

Where  heav'n  and  you  reside, 

*'  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 

Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray? 
Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 

Companion  of  her  way. 

"  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  taiht, 

He  had  but  only  me. 
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"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came, 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms. 

And  felt  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

«  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  proffers  strove: 

Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd, 
But  never  talkM  of  love. 

"  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad. 
No  wealth  or  pow'r  had  he: 

Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had; 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

"  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 
The  dews  of  heav'n  refin*d, 

Could  nought  of  purity  display 
To  emulate  his  mind. 

"  The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstant  shine: 

Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  to  me, 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

**  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 

Importunate  and  vain; 
And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  heart, 

I  triumph'd  in  his  pain, 

**  Till,  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

'*  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay; 

I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

<*  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  liid, 
I'll  lay  me  down  and  die; 

»Xwas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 
And  so  for  him  will  I." 
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**  Forbid  it,  Heaven!"  the  hermit  cried. 

And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast: 
The  wondering  fair  one  turn'd  to  chide  j 

Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest. 

"  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here^ 

Restor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

"  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

And  every  care  resign : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 

My  lif&— my  all  that's  mine? 

"  No,  never,  from  this  hour  to  pait. 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true. 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 


THE  DOUBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 
A    TALE. 

CECLUDED  from  domestic  strife, 

Jack  Book-worm  led  a  college  life; 
A  fellowship  at  twenty-five 
Made  him  the  happiest  man  alive; 
He  drank  his  glass,  and  crack'd  his  joke. 
And  freshmen  wonder'd  as  he  spoke. 

Such  pleasures,  unalloy'd  with  care, 
Could  any  accident  impair? 
Could  Cupid's  shaft  at  length  transfix 
Our  swain,  arriv'd  at  thirty-six? 
O  had  the  archer  ne'er  come  down 
To  ravage  in  a  country  town; 
Or  Flavia  been  content  to  stop 
At  triumphs  in  a  Fleet-street  shop  I 
O  had  her  eyes  forgot  to  blaze! 
Or  Jack  had  wanted  eyes  to  gaze ! 
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Oh  ! but  let  exclamation  cease; 

Her  presence  banish'd  all  his  peace: 

So  with  decorum  all  things  jrarried, 

Miss  frown'd,  and  blush'd,  and  thea  was— marileda 

Need  we  expose  to  vulgar  sight 
The  raptures  of  the  bridal  night  ? 
Need  we  intrude  on  hallow'd  ground, 
Or  draw  the  curtains  clos'd  around? 
Let  it  suffice,  that  each  had  charms: 
He  clasp'd  a  goddess  in  his  arms ; 
And,  though  she  felt  his  usage  rough. 
Yet  in  a  man  'twas  well  enough. 

The  honeymoon  like  lightning  flew; 
The  second  brought  its  transports  too; 
A  third,  a  fourth,  were  not  amiss; 
The  fifth  was  friendship  mix'd  with  bliss: 
But  when  a  twelvemonth  pass'd  away, 
Jack  found  his  goddess  made  of  clay  ; 
Found  half  the  charms  that  deck'd  her  face 
Arose  from  powder,  shreds,  or  lace ; 
But  still  the  worst  remain'd  behind, 
That  very  face  had  robb'd  her  mind. 

Skill'd  in  no  other  arts  was  she 
But  dressing,  patching,  repartee; 
And,  just  as  humour  rose  or  fell. 
By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  belle: 
Tis  true  she  dress'd  with  modern  grace, 
Half  naked  at  a  ball  or  race; 
But  when  at  home,  at  board  or  bed. 
Five  greasy  night-caps  wrapt  her  head. 
Could  so  much  beauty  condescend 
To  be  a  dull  domestic  friend  ? 
Could  any  curtain-lectures  bring 
To  decency  so  fine  a  thing  ? 
In  short,  by  night,  *twas  fits  or  fretting; 
By  day,  'twas  gadding  or  coquetting. 
Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 
Of  powder'd  coxcombs  at  her  levee: 
The  'squire  and  captain  took  their  stations. 
And  twenty  other  near  relations. 
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Jack  suck'd  his  pipe,  and  often  broke 
A  sigh  in  suffocating  smoke; 
V/hile  all  their  hours  were  past  between 
Insulting  repartee  or  spleen. 

Thus  as  her  faults  each  day  were  known, 
He  thinks  her  features  coarser  grown: 
He  fancies  ev'ry  vice  she  shows, 
Or  thins  her  lip,  or  points  her  nose: 
Whenever  rage  or  envy  rise. 
How  wide  her  mouth,  how  wild  her  eyes! 
He  knows  not  how,  but  so  it  is, 
Her  face  is  grown  a  knowing  phiz; 
And  though  her  fops  are  wondrous  civil, 
He  thinks  her  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Now,  to  perplex  the  ravcll'd  noose, 
As  each  a  dififerent  way  pursues. 
While  sullen  or  loquacious  strife 
Promis'd  to  hold  them  on  for  life, 
That  dire  disease,  whose  ruthless  power 
Withers  the  beauty's  transient  flow'r, 
Lo  !  the  small.pox,  whose  horrid  glare 
Levell'd  its  terrors  at  tiie  fair; 
And,  rifling  ev'iy  youthful  grace. 
Left  but  the  remnant  of  a  face. 

The  glass,  grown  hateful  to  her  sight. 
Reflected  now  a  perfect  fright: 
Each  former  art  she  vainly  tries 
To  bring  back  lustre  to  her  eyest 
In  vain  she  tries  her  pastes  and  creams 
To  smooth  her  skin,  or  hide  its  seams; 
Her  country  beaux  and  city  cousins, 
Lovers  no  more,  flew  off  by  dozens: 
The  'squire  himself  was  seen  to  yield. 
And  e'en  tiie  captain  quit  the  field. 

Poor  madam,  now  condemn'd  to  hack 
The  rest  of  life  with  anxious  Jack, 
Perceiving  others  fairly  flown. 
Attempted  pleasing  him  alone. 
Jack  soon  was  dazzled  to  behold 
Her  present  face  surpass  the  oldj 
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With  modesty  her  cheeks  are  dy*d, 
Humility  displaces  pride ; 
For  tawdry  finery  is  seen 
A  person  ever  neatly  clean : 
Iso  more  presuming  on  her  sway, 
She  learns  good-nature  ev'ry  day  : 
Serenely  gay,  and  strict  in  duty, 
Jack  finds  his  wife  a  perfect  beauty. 


THE  GIFT, 

To  IRIS, 
In  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

CAY,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake> 
^^  Dear  mercenary  beauty. 
What  annual  offering  shall  I  make 
Expressive  of  my  duty  ? 

My  heart,  a  victim  to  thine  eyes. 

Should  I  at  once  deliver. 
Say,  would  the  angry  fair  one  prize 

The  gift  who  slights  the  giver  ? 

A  bill,  a  jewel,  watch,  or  toy, 

My  rivals  give — and  let  'em; 
If  gems,  or  gold,  impart  a  joy, 

I'll  give  them — when  I  get  'em. 

I'll  give — but  not  the  full  blown  rose. 

Or  rose-bud  more  in  fashion  ; 
Such  short-liv'd  offerings  but  disclose 

A  transitory  passion. 

I'll  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid. 

Not  less  sincere  than  civil : 
I'll  give  thee— ah !  too  charming  inaid, 

rJl  give  thee— to  the  devil. 


THE  LOGICIANS  REFUTED. 

In  Imitation  of  Dean  Stvifit, 

T  OGTCTANS  have  but  ill  definM 

•^^  As  rational  the  human  mind  : 

Reason,  they  say,  belongs  to  man; 

But  let  them  prove  it,  if  they  can. 

Wise  Aristotle  and  Smiglesius, 

By  ratiocinations  specious, 

Have  strove  to  prove,  with  great  precisioB, 

With  definition  and  division, 

Homo  est  ratione  preditum. ; 

But  for  my  soul  I  cannot  credit 'em: 

And  must  in  spite  of  tliem  maintain 

That  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain ; 

And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 

Is  both  a  weak  and  erring  creature: 

That  instinct  is  a  surer  guide 

Than  reason,  boasting  mortals'  pride; 

And  that  brute  beasts  are  far  before  'era, 

DeiLS  est  anima  hi^utorum. 

Who  ever  knew  an  honest  brute 

At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute  ; 

Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery, 

Or  friend  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery? 

O'er  plains  they  ramble  unconfin'd; 

No  politics  disturb  their  mind  : 

They  eat  their  meals,  and  take  their  sport; 

Nor  know  who's  in  or  out  at  co\irt: 

They  never  to  the  levee  go 

To  treat  as  dearest  friend  a  foe  : 

They  never  importune  his  grace, 

Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place; 

Nor  undertake  a  dirty  job, 

Nor  draw  the  <^uill  to  write  for  Bob* : 

Fraught  with  invective  they  ne'er  go 

To  folks  at  Paternoster-row : 

*  Sir  Robert  WaJ pole, 
C  2 
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^o  jugglers,  fiddlers,  dancing-masters, 
No  pickpockets,  or  poetasters, 
Are  known  to  honest  quadrupedes  ; 
No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads: 
Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray, 
Nor  cut  each  other's  throats  for  pay. 
Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape. 
Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion. 
And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion: 
But  both  in  malice  and  grimaces 
A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses. 
Behold  him,  humbly  cringing,  wait 
Upon  the  minister  of  state: 
View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors: 
He  promises  with  equal  air, 
And  to  perform  takes  equal  care. 
He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators ; 
At  court,  the  porters,  lackeys,  waiters. 
Their  masters'  manners  still  contract. 
And  footmen  lords  and  dukes  can  act; 
Thus  at  the  court,  both  great  and  small 
Behave  alike — for  all  ape  all. 


ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUTH  STRUCK  BLIND 
BY  LIGHTNING. 

V  Imitated  fi'om  the  Spanish, 

SURE  'twas  by  Providence  design'd, 
Rather  in  pity,  than  in  hate. 
That  he  should  be,  like  Cupid,  blind. 
To  aave  him  from  Narcissus'  fate. 


A    NEW    SIMILE, 

I?i  the  Manner  of  Swift, 

LONG  had  I  sought  in  vain  to  find 
A  likeness  for  the  scribbling  kind  ; 
The  modern  scribbling  kind,  who  writ* 
In  wit,  and  sense,  and  nature's  spite; 
Till  reading  (I  forget  what  day  on) 
A  chapter  out  of  Tooke's  PantheoD, 
T  think  I  met  with  something  there 
To  suit  my  purpose  to  a  hair. 
But  let  us  not  proceed  too  furious  ; 
First  please  to  turn  to  god  Mercurius: 
You'll  find  him  pictur'd  at  full  length 
In  book  the  second,  page  the  tenth  : 
The  stress  of  all  my  proofs  on  him  T  lay, 
And  now  proceed  we  to  our  simile. 

Imprimis,  pray  obser\'e  his  hat, 
Wings  upon  either  side — mark  that. 
Well !  what  is  it  from  thence  we  gather? 
Why  these  denote  a  brain  of  feather. 
A  brain  of  feather!  very  right, 
With  wit  that's  flighty,  learning  light; 
Such  as  to  modern  bards  decreed; 
A  just  comparison — proceed. 

In  the  next  place,  his  feet  peruse^ 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  shoes ; 
Design'd,  no  doubt,  their  part  to  bear. 
And  waft  his  godship  through  the  air: 
And  here  my  simile  unites. 
For,  in  a  modern  poet's  flights, 
I'm  sure  it  may  be  justly  said 
His  feet  are  useful  as  his  head. 

Lastly,  vouchsafe  t'  observe  his  hand, 
Fill'd  with  a  snake-incircled  wand  ; 
By  classic  authors  term'd  Caduceus, 
And  highly  fam'd  for  several  uses: 
To  wit — most  wondrously  endu'd, 
Vx>  poppy  water  half  so  goodf; 
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^or  let  folks  only  get  a  touch, 
Its  soporific  virtue  's  such. 
Though  ne'er  so  much  awake  before. 
That  quickly  they  begin  to  snore : 
Add  too,  what  certain  writers  tell. 
With  this  he  drives  men's  souls  to  hell. 

Now  to  apply  begin  we  then: 
Ills  wand's  a  modern  author's  pen ;      ' 
The  serpents  round  about  it  twin'd 
Denote  him  of  the  reptile  kind  ; 
Penote  the  rage  with  which  he  writes. 
His  frothy  slaver,  venom'd  bites: 
An  equal  semblance  still  to  keep. 
Alike  too  both  conduce  to  sleep. 
This  difiference  only,  as  the  god 
Drove  souls  to  Tartarus  with  his  rod. 
With  his  goose.quill  the  scribbling  eif. 
Instead  of  others,  damns  himself. 

And  here  my  simile  almost  tript. 
Yet  grant  a  word  by  way  of  postscript. 
Moreover,  Mercury  had  a  failing : 
Well!  what  of  that?  out  with  it — stealing; 
In  which  all  modern  bards  agree. 
Being  each  as  great  a  thief  as  he: 
But  e'en  this  deity's  existence 
Shall  lend  my  simile  assistance. 
Qur  modern  bards!  why  what  a  pox 
Are  they  but  senseless  stones  and  blocks. 


AN   ELEGY 

On  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog, 

GOOD  people  all,  of  every  sort. 
Give  ear  unto  my  song; 
And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short, 
It  cannot  hold  you  long. 
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In  Tsling-town  there  was  a  man, 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran — 

Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad — • 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hounds 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends  j 

But  when  a  pique  began. 
The  dog,  to  g-ain  his  piivate  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 
Around  from  ail  tiie  neighbouring  streeta 

The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits. 

To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  sad 

To  ev'ry  Christian  eye  ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad. 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 

That  shew'd  the  rogues  they  ly'd  : 
The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite  ; 

The  dog  it  was  that  died. 


THE  CLOWN'S  REPLY. 

TOHN  TROTT  was  desir'd  by  two  witty  peers, 
^   To  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears? 
**  An't  please  you,"  quoth  John,  ♦*  I'm  not  given  to 

letters. 
Nor  dare  I  pretend  to  know  more  than  my  betters; 
Howe'er,  from  this  time,  I  shall  ne'er  see  your  grace*. 
As  I  hope  to  be  sav'd !  without  Uiinking  on  asses." 
Edinburgh,  1753. 


STANZAS  ON  WOMAN. 

yi/'HEN  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray; 
What  charm  can  sooth  her  melancholy, 

What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 
The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is— to  die  ! 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  AUTHOR'S  BED- 
CHAMBER. 

TT7HERE  the  Red  Lion,  staring  o'er  the  way, 

*  '     Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay; 
Where  Calvert's  butt,  and  Parson's  black  champaign. 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury-Iane; 
There  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug, 
The  Muse  found  Scroggen  stretch'd  beneath  a  rug; 
A  window,  patch'd  with  paper,  lent  a  ray, 
That  dimly  shew'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay; 
The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread  ; 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread;; 
The  royal  game  of  Gpose  was  there  in  view, 
And  the  Twelve  Rules  the  Royal  Martyr  drew; 
-The  Seasons,  fram'd  with  listing,  found  a  place. 
And  brave  Prince  William  sliew'd  his  lamp-black  face: 
The  morn  was  cold ;  he  views  with  keen  desire 
The  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire; 
With  beer  and  milk  arrears  the  frieze  was  scor'd. 
And  five  crack'd  tea-cups  dress'd  the  chimney-board ; 
A  nightcap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night— a  stocking  all  the  day  1 


SONG, 

Intended  to  have  been  sung  in  the  Comedy  of 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

AH  me!  when  sliall  I  marry  me  ? 
Lovers  are  plenty,  but  fail  to  relieve  me. 
He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 
Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 

But  I  will  rally  and  combat  the  ruiner: 

Not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  shall  my  passion  discover; 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  false-one  pursuing  her, 
Makes  but  a  penitent,  and  loses  a  lover. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  TAKING  OF  QUEBEC. 

A  MIDSr  the  clamour  of  exulting  joys, 
-^*'  Which  triumph  forces  from  the  patriot  heart, 
Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  soul-piercing  voice, 
And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  pleasure  start. 

Oh,  Wolfe !   to  thee  a  streaming  flood  of  woe 
Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e'en  conquest  dear  ; 

Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breasts  to  glow. 
Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart-wrung  tear. 

Alive,  the  foe  thy  dreadful  vigour  fled. 

And  saw  thee  fall  with  joy-pronouncing  eyes; 

Yet  they  shall  know  thou  conquerest,  though  dead ! 
Since  from  thy  tomb  a  thousand  heroes  rise. 


EPITAPH  ON  DR.  FARNELL. 

nnHIS  tomb,  inscrib'd  to  gentle  Parnell's  name, 
•*•  May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 
What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly-moral  lay,  _ 

That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flowery  way! 


m  AN  ELEGY. 

Celestial  themes  confess'd  his  tuneful  aid ; 
And  Heaven,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 
Keedless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow. 
The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below  : 
More  lasting  rapture  from  his  works  shall  rise, 
While  converts  thank  their  poet  in  the  skies. 


EPITAPH  ON  EDWARD  PURDON  ♦. 

HERE  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freedi 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack : 
He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  worldj 
I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back. 


AN  ELEGY 

ON    THE    GLORY    OF    HER    SE5C, 

MRS.  MARY  BLAIZE. 

GOOD  people  all,  with  one  accord. 
Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word — 
From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor— 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

*  This  person  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUegfe,  Dublin; 
but  having  wasted  his  patrimony,  he  enlisted  as  a  foot  sol- 
dier. Growing  tirad  of  that  employment,  he  obtained  bis 
discharge,  and  became  a  scribbler  in  the  newspapers.  He 
translated  Voltaire's  Hcnriade.  Goldsmith'*  epitaph  is 
nearly  a  translation  from  a  little  piece  of  De  Cailly's* 
called  La  Mort  du  Sire  Estimnc, 
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She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please, 
With  mariners  wondrous  winning, 

And  never  foilow'd  wicked  ways — 
Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  sattins  new, 
With  hoop  of  monstrous  size; 

She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew — 
But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 
By  twenty  beaux  and  more; 

The  king  himself  has  foUow'd  her — 
When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 
Her  hangers-on  cut  short-all; 

The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead. 
Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore; 

For  Kent-street  well  may  say. 
That,  had  she  liv'd  a  twelvemonth  more, 

She  had  not  died  to-day. 


SONG. 


TT/EEPING,  murmuring,  complaining, 
' '^    Lost  to  every  gay  delight; 
Myra,  too  sincere  for  feigning, 
fears  th*  approaching  bridal  night. 

Yet  why  impair  thy  bright  perfection. 
Or  dim  thy  beauty  with  a  tear? 

Had  Myra  follow'd  my  direction. 
She  lou»  had  wanted  cause  of  fear. 


FROM  THE  ORATORIO  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
SONG. 

THE  wretch  condemnM  with  life  to  part, 
Still,  still,  on  hope  relies; 
And  ev'ry  pang  that  rends  the  heart, 
Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimm'ring  toper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. 


SONG. 

O  MEMORY!  thou  fond  deceiver, 
Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 
And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain. 

Thou,  like  the  world,  the  oppress'd  oppressing, 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe! 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  must  ever  find  a  fo«. 


A  PROLOGUE, 

Written  and  spoken  by  the  Poet  Laberias,  a  Re 
man  Knight,  whom  Cctsar  forced  upon  the 
Stage. 

Preserved  by  Macrobius*. 

"Ill/ HAT!  no  way  left  to  shun  th'  inglorious  stage* 
^^    And  save  from  infamy  my  sinking  age! 
Scarce  lialf  alive,  oppress'd  witii  many  a  year, 
What  in  the  name  of  dotage  drives  me  here? 
A  time  there  was,  when  glory  was  ray  guide, 
If  or  force  nor  fraud  could  turn  my  steps  aside; 
Unaw'd  by  power,  and  unappal'd  by  fear, 
With  honest  thrift  I  held  my  hjonour  dear: 
But  this  vile  hour  disperses  all  my  store, 
And  all  my  hoard  of  honour  is  no  more  ; 
For,  ah !  too  partial  to  my  life's  decline, 
Caesar  persuades,  submission  must  be  mine  j 
llira  I  obey,  whom  Heaven  himself  obeys. 
Hopeless  of  pleasiug,  yet  inclin'd  to  please. 
Here  then  at  once  I  welcome  ev'ry  sharae, 
And  cancel  at  threescore  a  life  of  fame  : 
No  more  my  titles  shall  my  children  tell. 
The  old  buffoon  will  fit  ray  name  as  well: 
This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends, 
For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends. 


PROLOGUE  TO  ZOBEIDE, 

A  Tragedy, 

TN  these  bold  times,  when  Learning's  sons  explore 
-■-  The  distant  climates,  and  the  savage  shore; 
When  wise  astronomers  to  India  steer. 
And  quit  for  Venus  many  a  brighter  here; 

*  This  translation  was  first  printed  in  one  of  Goldsmkh'i 
earliest  works,  <♦  The  present  State  of  Learning  m  Europe/* 
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While  botanists,  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling, 

Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently — go  simpling ; 

Our  bard  into  the  general  spirit  enters, 

And  fits  his  little  frigate  for  adventures. 

With  Scythian  stores  and  trinkets  dt»eply  laden, 

He  this  way  steers  his  course,  in  hopes  of  trading — 

Yet,  ere  he  lands,  has  orderM  me  before, 

To  make  an  observation  on  the  shore. 

Where  are  we  driven?  our  leck'ning  sure  is  lost! 

This  seems  a  rocky  and  a  dangerous  coast. 

Lord!  what  a  sultry  climate  am  I  under! 

Yon  ill  foreboding  cloud  seems  big  with  thunder: 

[  Upper  gallery. 

There  mangroves  spread,  and  larger  than  I've  seen 

'em—  [PU, 

Here  trees  of  stately  size — and  billing  turtles  in*em — 

[Balconies, 
Here  ill-conditioned  oranges  abound —  [Stage, 

And  apples,  bitter  apples,  strew  the  ground  : 

[Tasting  them. 
HW  inhabitants  are  cannibals,  I  fear: 
I  heard  a  hissing — there  are  serpents  here ! 
O,  there  the  people  are — best  keep  my  distance; 
Our  captain  (gentle  natives)  craves  assistance; 
Our  ship's  well  stor'd — in  yonder  creek  we've  laid  her. 
His  honour  is  no  mercenary  trader. 
This  is  his  first  adventure>-  lend  him  aid, 
And  we  may  chance  to  drive  a  thriving  trade. 
His  goods,  he  hopes,  are  prime,  and  brought  from  far, 
Equally  fit  for  gallantry  and  war, 
What  no  reply  to  promises  so  ample  ? 
—I'd  best  step  back— and  order  up  a  sample. 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN    BY    MR.    LEE    LEWES, 
Jn  the  Character  of  Harlequin,  at  his  Benefit, 

HOLD !    prompter,   hold  I  a   word   before   your 
nonsense; 
I'd  speak  a  word  or  two  to  ease  my  conscience. 
My  pride  forbids  it  ever  should  be  said, 
My  heels  eclips'd  the  honours  of  my  head; 
That  I  found  humour  in  a  pyeball  vest, 
Or  ever  thought  that  jumping  was  a  jest. 

[Takes  off  his  77iask, 
Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  visionary  birth? 
Nature  disowns,  and  reason  scorns  thy  mirth; 
In  thy  black  aspect  every  passion  sleeps. 
The  joy  that  dimples,  and  the  woe  that  weeps. 
How  hast  thou  fill'd  the  scene  with  all  thy  brood 
Of  fools  pursuing,  and  of  fools  pursued] 
Whose  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  sense  discloses; 
Whose  only  plot  it  is  to  break  our  noses  ; 
Whilst  from  below  the  trap-door  demons  rise, 
And  from  above  the  dangling  deities. 
And  shall  I  mix  in  this  unhallow'd  crew? 
May  rosin'd  lightning  blast  me,  if  I  do  ! 
Ko — I  will  act — I'll  vindicate  the  stage: 
Shakspeare  himself  shall  feel  my  tragic  rage. 
Off!  off!  vile  trappings!  a  new  passion  reigns  ! 
The  maddening  monarch  revels  in  my  veins. 
Oh  !  for  a  Richard's  voice  to  catch  the  theme: 
Give  me   another  horse!    bind  up  ray  wounds! — 

soft — 'twas  but  a  dream. 
Aye, 'twas  but  a  dream,  for  now  there's  no  retreating; 
If  I  Cease  ilarlequin,  I  cease  from  eating. 


70  rpiLOGUE. 

*Twas  thus  that  iEaop^s  stag,  a  creature  blameless^ 
Yet  something  vain,  like  one  that  shall  be  nameless^ 
Once  on  the  margin  of  a  fountain  stood. 
And  cavill'd  at  his  image  in  the  flood : 
*'  The  deuce  confound,"  he  cries,  **  these  drumstick 

shanks, 
They  neither  have  my  gratitude  nor  thanks  : 
They're  perfectly  disgraceful !  strike  me  dead ! 
But  for  a  head — yes,  yes,  I  have  a  head. 
How  piercing  is  that  eye  !  how  sleek  that  brow! 
My  horns! — I'm  told  horns  are  the  fashion  now." 
While  thus  he  spoke,  astonish'd  !  to  his  view, 
Near,  and  more  near, the  hounds  and  huntsmen  drew* 
Hoicks!   hark  forward!  came  thund'riug  from  be« 

hind, 
He  bounds  aloft,  outstrips  the  fleeting  wind : 
He  quits  the  woods,  and  tries  the  beaten  ways ; 
He  starts,  he  pants,  he  takes  the  circling  maze 
At  length  his  silly  head,  so  priz'd  before. 
Is  taught  his  former  folly  to  deplore ; 
Whilst  his  long  limbs  conspire  to  set  him  free, 
And  at  one  bound  he  saves  himself,  like  me. 

[Taking  a  Jump  through  the  stage  door* 


EPILOGUE 

TO    THE    COMEDY    OF    THE    SISTERS. 

WHAT !  five  long  acts— and  all  to  make  us  wiser ! 
Our  authoress  sure  has  wanted  an  adviser. 
Had  she  consulted  me,  she  should  have  made 
Her  moral  play  a  speaking  masquerade ; 
Warm'd  up  each  bustling  scene,  and  in  her  rage 
Have  emptied  all  the  green-room  on  the  stage. 
My  life  on't,  this  had  kept  her  play  from  sinking  ; 
Have  pleas'd  our  eyes,  and  sav'd  the  pain  of  thinking. 
Well,  since  she  thus  has  shewn  her  want  of  skill, 
Wl    t  if  I  give  a  masquerade? — I  will. 
But  how?   aye,  there's   the  rub!  [pausing] — I've 

got  my  cue  : 
The  world's  a  masquerade!  the  maskers,  you,  you, 

you.  [To  Boxes,  Pit,  and  Gallery, 

Lud !  what  a  group  the  motley  scene  discloses! 
False  wits,  false  wives, false  virgins,  and  false  spouses! 
Statesmen  with  bridles  on  ;  and,  close  behind  'em. 
Patriots  in  partycolour'd  suits  that  ride  'em. 
There  Hebes,  turn'd  of  fifty,  try  once  more 
To  raise  a  flame  in  Cupids  of  threescore. 
These  in  their  turn,  with  appetites  as  keen. 
Deserting  fifty,  fasten  on  fifteen. 
Miss,  not  yet  full  fifteen,  with  fire  uncommon. 
Flings  down  her  sampler,  and  takes  up  the  woman; 
The  little  urchin  smiles,  and  spreads  her  lure, 
And  tries  to  kill,  ere  she's  got  power  to  cure. 
Thus  'tis  with  all*— their  chief  and  constant  care 
Is  to  seem  every  thing  but  what  they  are. 
Yon  broad,  bold,  angry  spark,  I  fix  my  eye  on, 
Who  seems  t'  have  robb'd  his  vizor  from  the  lion; 
Who    frowns,   and   talks,  and   swears,  with  round 

parade. 
Looking, as  who  should  say.  Damme!  who's  afraid? 

[Mimicking 
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Strip  but  this  vizor  off,  iind  sure  I  am 

You'll  find  his  lionsbip  ^  very  Iamb. 

Yon  politician,  famous  in  debate. 

Perhaps,  to  vulgar  eyes,  bestrides  the  state; 

Yet,  when  he*  deigns  his  real  shape  t*  assume. 

He  turns  old  woman;  and  bestrides  a  broom. 

Yon  patriot,  too,  who  presses  on  your  sight, 

And  seems  to  every  gazer  all  in  white, 

If  with  a  bribe  his  candour  you  attack, 

He  bows,  turns  round,  and  whip — the  inan^s  in 

black !     '  ■ 

Yon  critic,  too — but  whither  do  I  run  ? 
If  I  proceed,  our  bard  will  be  undone! 
Well;  tiien,  a  truce,  since  she  requests  it  too; 
Do  you  spare  her,  and  I'll  for  once  spare  you. 


FINIS. 


Ellerton  and  Henderson,  Printers, 
Johnson's  Court,  London. 
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